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Bebrew, 


Tove the cultivation of that noble tongue, in which the 
sublimest works are written, can hardly, from a variety of causes, j 
be expected from men of letters generally, yet we cannot forbear 
uttering a deep-toned lament over the present inattention to it among ; 
theologians. In every state throughout this union we find clergy- a 
men of great industry, distinguished powers and controlling influence. 
In some we find great originality and profound views, and must i 
consider them as among the pioneers in the path of literature and y 
science. Many of them have successfully cultivated a pure English a 
style, and we must say of them what Caxton said of Chaucer, that ‘ 
“ he comprehended his matters in short, quick, and high sentences, 
eschewing perplexity; casting off all the chaff of superfluity, and 
shewing the picked grain of sentence, uttered by crafty and sugared 
eloquence.” While we step nota foot at present on their debateable 
ground, we greet them equally of every sect as fellow-laborers with 
us in this good cause of improvement. But we must say, that the 
neglect of Hebrew learning by the majority is a source of heartfelt . 
and abiding regret. ‘The love of the modern seems to have super- ie 
ceded that of the great ancient. While they wander with delight a 
through the groves of philosophy, and stray by the streams of our "Se 
muses, we devoutly wish they would think more of the elder time, 4 
and would meditate by the fountains of the holy land, and drink the 
pure rills that flow from the mount of Zion. 

The Hebrew language has preserved, as in an ark, the seminal 
principles of Jewish life, inspiration and liberty; and we purpose 
saying something of its history and its value. It is not worth while 
to discuss here that interminable question, which language is the 

























* Having already, in two numbers, illustrated Goethe (and we will resume the subject) un- 
der the title of Hore Germanicw, we intend to give similar critical remarks upon the different 
languages of the ancient and modern world ; and in accordance with this view, instead of the 
specific “* Hore,” have adopted the more comprehensive head of “ Studies of Language,” 
which will enable us to embrace a much wider range of topics in this deeply interesting 
branch of literature, than our original title would seem to allow.—Ed. Knickerbacker. 
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oldest? for, like a vanishing point, every new proof but fixes an- 
other difficulty. ‘The Jews put in their arguments for the Hebrew, 
and learned lexicographers point to the Chaldee. How far the de- 
scendants of Noah, when they settled in Chaldea, used that primi- 
tive language, which was said before the dispersion to be the “ one 
lip or speech of all the earth,” it will be very difficult to prove. It is 
very probable that the several stocks of the Shemitic and Japhetic 
dialects, having one original, retained many words unimpaired in 
their radical signification ; yet the soil, climate, government, arts, 
trades, and diseases, in any separate community, might introduce so 
many new trains of thought, as to constitute what would be a new 
language. This ingrafting is as natural as it is an unavoidable 
process, and the widest variety is the consequence. Primitive words, 
such for example, as were used to signify hand, "¥° ; the mouth, 775; 
a tooth, VW; fire, YN; atree, ee a father, IN; mother, ON; we 
suppose must have been of one syllable.* They have no triliteral roots ; 
and to say they have, would be saying, with Adelung, that the child 
existed before the parent. ‘The presence of the genuine primitives 
in any language does not prove that language to be the original one, 
but being found in Chaldee and Hebrew rather proves both these 
languages to be recipients from some one anterior. What that one 
was has not been decided, and never will be, until philology shall de- 
termine @ priori, what an original language must be. The Jews 
place great reliance on the names in the genealogical tables of Gene- 
sis; but whether they are exclusively of Hebrew origin is a question 
to be first settled. ‘There seems not, to our apprehension, great force 
in the argument erected on the radical signification of the names of 
Eve, Cain, Seth, Noah, Reuben, &c. The tracing of cognate dia- 
lects discloses more parallelisms than it can establish contrarieties ; 
and therefore the exclusive claim of any one dialect becomes ex- 
tremely narrowed, But we leave this discussion, and hasten to our 
work. 

The Hebrew language, like most others, derived its name from the 
people who used it. ‘The nation date from Abram, to whom the 
cognomen of the Hebrew was first applied. 'This name in the ori- 
ginal may be traced from Heber, who was great grandson of Shem, 
who is called ‘the father of the sons of Heber.’ It may also be tra- 
ced from the same word signifying to pass over, in allusion to his 
coming beyond the Euphrates. It was common in the genealogies 
of the nomadic tribes to pass from a remote ancestor to a remote 
descendant, preserving the name of son or some traceable appellative ; 
and in like manner they passed from a remote descendant to a re- 
mote ancestor, preserving the patriarchal title. | Whether the cog- 
nomination, Hebrew, was assumed by Abraham because he sprang 
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*V, Michelis, Rosenmiller, Smith, Gesenius. 
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from Heber, or to commemorate his passing over the Euphrates, 
when he went with his family as a colony to Palestine, cannot be 
determined. Michelis (das Mosaische Recht) adopts the last hypo- 
thesis. ‘The surrounding nations called the Israelites Hebrews, and 
they alone are so designated in scripture. At what time the name 
of the people was first applied to signify their language, is another 
fact covered by the dim shadows of their antiquity. The earlier re- 
cords have it not, and no trace exists even as late as the reign of 
Saul. At the severing of the united kingdom, the dominant tribe, 
Judah, began to give a name to the country ; and after the Assyri- 
ans under Salmanezer had besieged Samaria and laid prostrate the 
kingdom of Israel, the Hebrew language gradually assumed the 
name of Jehudit, i. e. Judaic or Jewish. In 2 Kings, xviii. 26, we 
find this appellative ; “talk not with us in the Jew’s language ;” 
and in Neh. xiii. 24, “and could not speak the Jew’s language.” 
There was such a mingling of border tribes, that ail the precautions 
to preserve the Israelites a separated people were ineffectual ; and we 
learn the fact of their intercourse with foreigners by the infusion of 
Arabic and Egyptian terms into their language. We find also some 
idiomatic phrases among them, which must have come from their 
northwestern neighbors under Mount Libanus; as well as others 
which seem to be a mixture of the old Arameean, and the later Chal- 
dee.* 

With the last of the Maccabees the Hebrew ceased to be, in every 
sense, a living language. But its lovers no sooner saw it expelled 
from earth than they translated it to heaven. 'They henceforth de- 
voted it to the homage of God and the service of religion. This 
with them was its deification ; and from this act sprang at last the 
most crazy theories and the most ridiculous conduct Because they 
had baptised it the holy language, the people were assured that the 
angels as well as our first parents used it, and that no prayer was 
acceptable to God, unless uttered in its sacred syllables ; and the peo- 
ple at length did believe, that none but Hebrew accents could pene- 
trate the incumbent clouds and find admittance to the presence- 
chamber of the Most High. It is a common corruption to leave the 
spirit and go to the letter; and this was signally illustrated when cer- 
tain skilful Hebraists supposed the consecrated visual characters con- 
tained the power of working miracles. They thought every letter held 
some wizard agency which could solve, as by a charm, the hardest 
questions ; and that when several of equal potency were united they 
could countervail the laws of nature. A few of them written on 
parchment were deemed sufficient not only to cure any seated dis- 
ease, but to open to the eye of faith the impenetrable future. The 
nonsense of these philological alchymists did not end here. They 





*V. Eichhom, Gesenius. 
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maintained that Hebrew words held in solution, if we may so speak, 
the very nature of things; and Caspar Neumann was satisfied only 
by maintaining, that the most abstract ideas of space, time, motion, 
d&c. may be expressed by single letters: for example, Aleph, he said, 
is the symbol of “ primary motion and origination ;” Beth, of space, 
capacity ;” Gimmedl, of “flexion ;” Kaph, of “concavity,” &c. But 
the rankest vagary of an idle brain is that of Helmont, who main- 
tained that the organs of articulation were exactly fitted to Hebrew 
letters, and that the internal conformation of the mouth might be 
determined by their shape. He imagined he could see the exact pro- 
cess by which a properly accented word would issue from the thorax, 
and we presume it was to illustrate such arbarticulation that induced 
him to prefix to his work a portrait of himself standing before a look- 
ing-glass, with a pair of compasses thrust into his mouth taking 
the measurement of his throat! What vast results in other languages 
may hereafteraccrue from such guttural mensuration time only can tell. 
When shall we see the end of human credulity! It is one of the old 
enigmas in the history of mind, how veneration for effects takes the 
place of that for causes. Whocould have foreseen that the devoting of 
the Hebrew language to the service of the synagogue should have 
so invested its letters with divine attributes, that the blood, life and 
nature of things should be supposed to flow somehow through their 
mute dead forms? 

This veneration for every word and syllable served to preserve the 
sacred books in their purity; for they supposed there would be al- 
most an audible shriek from every angular mark in the Pentateuch, 
if the least excision should ever be attempted. Whether such an evi- 
dence of former life was ever actually given by any of them,as was 
given by the bloody shrub which Asneas plucked up, has never been 
ascertained. 

It has been said the poverty of the Hebrew language is proof 
against its boasted antiquity. In speaking hereafter of the writers 
of the Old 'Testament, we hope this objection will appear. unfounded. 
At present we would merely state, that we possess only remnants of 
this noble language. We know that we have lost the Book of Ja- 
sher ; also a work entitled, Te Words of Solomon ; also his one 
thousand and five songs. We have lost The words of Nathan, 
the Prophet ; the Book of the Wars of the Lord, and the words 
of Gad, the Seer ; and the present Chronicles are deemed only 
short extracts from the authorized great Chronicles. But these pieces, 
though fragments, have become the riches of the world, and like 
the few remaining models of ancient architecture show conclusively 
the vastness and beauty of the primitive structure. 

The affinity of the Hebrew to the Chaldee, Arabic, Phoenician and 
other Shemitic dialects, sufficiently proves its high antiquity. The 
punctuation and accents were introductions of a later date, as is shown 
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most fully from the Septuagint version, from the Chaldee paraphra- 
ses, from the Greek of Aquila, Symmachus and Theodotian, and 
from the Latin of Jerome. The Jews acknowledge that the book 
of the law, shewn to the people, had not the points and accents; and 
that the Samaritan was deficient in vowel marks. The external 
forms of the letters underwent many changes from the time of Solo- 
mon to that of Ezra. ‘The square Chaldee characters, adopted dur- 
ing the captivity, superseded the Pheenician, and Ezra used them 
in transcribing the ancient records. 

While we concede, with modern orientalists, that the genuineness of 
the particular form in which we have the books of the Old Testament 
is to be “allowed only in a limited sense,” we promptly unite with them 
in maintaining that the “ genuineness of the facts and of the spirit 
which is peculiar to these books, can by no means be rendered doubt- 
ful.” We have before mentioned the anxious care and devout scru- 
pulosity of the Jews concerning their scriptures. ‘The principal laws 
were engraven on stone, and Michelis argues from instances of cau- 
tion in preserving inscriptions, that the liability to loss or corruption 
was very small. Every motive which could make them faithful, 
existed. 'They felt themselves to be the chosen of Jehovah; and 
they knew that the laws and institutions established by his prophets 
were their defence, their glory, and their hope. This single thought 
was enough to produce a wakefulness which nothing could surprise ; 
and we actually find a holy jealousy on this point, pervading the na- 
tion. As the words of God had been embalmed in their memories, 
so had they been secured for the comfort and guidance of succeeding 
generations. ‘T'hese records, how far soever they are abstracts from 
fuller ones, or extensions by Ezra of pre-existent documents, bear the 
impress of the ages from which they purport to come, as distinctly as 
the orations of Demosthenes belong to the time of Philip, or those of 
Cicero to the conspiracy of Cataline. It is the spirit and achieve- 
ments of an age that give to its records their vital form; because 
these are the great materials of history ; and to have them presented 
in conflicting positions is fatal to the genuineness of any record. Not 
on the rolls of history stand documents which more vividly and cir- 
cumstantially fortify themselves in this way than the books of the Old 
Testament. Men may forge a number of plausible facts to make a 
history of any given period, but men cannot forge all the attendant 
circumstances which actual life connects with a nation’s progress ; 
much less can they counterfeit the spirit of that period, the living, 
moving, and peculiar energy of that people, surrounding it with all 
its fixtures, conflicts, and glories. “It is not so that men invent.” 
No—the assembled scholars of the world cannot write the history of 
Moses’ legislation, or of Solomon’s reign, and omitting every thing 
which would prove them spurious, take in half the number of facts. 
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and circumstances which prove them in their present forms to have 
come from those ages. 

In pursuing the history of the Hebrew language, it will be often 
seen how the different sacred books bear the spiritual imprint of the 
ages wherein they originated, and render the inference plain, that it 
was the religion of the Hebrews which gave to them and their an- 
nals the annointing of immortality. Did our limits allow, we would 
here examine in order the several ages in which the Jews divide 
their history: viz. ‘1. patriarchal, the-<irst covenant with God; 2. 
Moses, and the giving of laws; 3. heroic ages under the Judges, 
the theocratic republic ; 4. the reigns of David and Solomon, the 
theocratic monarchy ; 5. the Prophets, the contest of theocracy with 
monarchy; 6. the Babylonish exile; 7. the age after their return 
from captivity.’ The order of time in which the prophets exercised 
their commissions, is as follows: Jonah, 802 years before Christ ; Jo- 
el, 800; Amos, 787; Hosea, 785; Isaiah, 760; Nahum, 758; Mi- 
cah, 753; Jeremiah, 631; Zephaniah, 630; Habakkuk, 609; 
Ezekiel, 595 ; Obadiah, 587; Daniel, 555; Haggai, 520; Zecha- 
riah, 520; Malachi, 397. ‘Tracing the varieties of the language 
through each of these writers would be desirable, but we shall make 
only afew remarks on some of them. 

The history of a language is but the history of those who have 
used it. Languages generally have their dawn, their meridian, and 
their decline ; but with the Hebrew the first period is undiscoverable. 
In the announcement of laws, the recording of facts and composition 
of hymns by Moses, the language appears in its vigorous maturity. 
It has been supposed that poetry marks. the first progress of a polish- 
ed nation’s history; but here we find prose predominating, and the 
gravity of pure historic narrative in close union with the fervid lan- 
guage of a prophetic ode. ‘This argues an advance in mental cul- 
ture, which is not seen in the Greeks till a thousand years afterwards 
in the time of Herodotus. ‘lhe purity and power of the Hebrew 
tongue, as seen in Moses, was preserved for seven hundred years ; 
and it flourished in great prosperity even under the idolatrous reign 
of Ahaz. Not anarchy or oppression could tempt the Israelites to 
neglect it. ‘The reigns of the idolatrous kings were seasons of fresh 
and heartfelt sorrow to the pious Jews, yet amid all these discourage- 
ments the females of the country were educated, and the great intel- 
lectual men were busy in the work of melioration and reform. These 
statements may be proved from the triumphal ode of Deborah, and 
the ardent prayer of Hannah; from the establishment of the school 
of the prophets, the regular instruction of the people and the strict 
observance of public worship. 

While the language was enjoying its golden age, David brought 
his contributions to its former richness. He improved it by shewing 
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its power to express the deepest emotions of the human heart. His 
hymns partake so fully of his private feelings, that they reflect as in 
a mirror every feature of the man. No writer in the Old Testament 
seems like him to have a world within his own affections. Thus dis- 
tinguished as a poet of the heart, we find in his compositions all the al- 
ternations of hope, fear, joy, disappointment, penitence, gratitude, and 
devotion. If he has less excellence in elegiac and historical, he 
stands unsurpassed in lyric and moral poetry. To feel the full force 
of his numbers we must read his own words, and then we shall see 
the great beauty of construction in Hebrew poetry. As this con- 
struction is a striking peculiarity, we will subjoin a short explanation. 
The Jews, and particularly David, were fond of music; their 
singers were numerous and trained to utter musical responses. ‘Their 
choral chants partook of this peculiarity. ‘The chorus, when assorted 
and stationed, were ready to answer each other in a moment, as in 
the following distich : 
Ist choir— Oh give thanks unto the Lord, for he is good : 
2d choir—F or his mercy endureth forever.” 
This metre-like form in the lines, though without any of the rythm 
and emphasis which are found in Pope and Virgil, was observed with 
all the care that such artificial construction would require. Lowth 
calls it parallelism. “ It is,” says Noyes, “a certain equality, re- 
semblance, or parallelism between the members of each period ; so that 
in two lines, or members of the same period, things for the most part 
answer to things, and words to words, as if fitted to each other by a 
kind of rule or measure.” There are three kinds of parallelism ; the 
first called synonymous. 'This requires the sentiment of one line 


to be expressed by different but equivalent words, in the next, thus: 
** The earth is the Lord’s, and all that is therein ; 
The world, and they who inhabit it. 


He hath founded it upon the seas, 
And established it upon the floods.” 


In the following lines the first answers to the third, and the second to 
the fourth : 


‘€ As high as are the heavens above the earth, 

So great is his mercy to them who revere him ; 

As far as the east is from the west, 

So far hath he removed our transgressions from us.” 
There are many varieties of this kind, all shewing the richness of 
the Hebrew language. The same copiousness of phrase existed ve- 
ry early; for, in Gen. iv. 23, Moses puts into the mouth of an an- 
tedeluvian poet several lines, beginning— 

“€ Adah and Zillah, hear my voice, 

Wives of Lamech, give ear unto my speech.” 
Second antithetic. This is where a sentiment in one line is illustrat- 
ed by the opposite sentiment in another, thus— 
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“¢ A wise son maketh glad his father ; 
But a foolish son is the grief of his mother.” 


“‘ The memory of the just isa blessing, 
But the name of the wicked shall rot.” 

This form of construction was fitted to the pithy, epigramatic sen- 

tences of Solomon’s proverbs, and there it abounds in some of the 

sweetest touches of didactic poetry. 

Third synthetic or constructive. In this parallelism the “ mem- 
bers of the period answer to each other, not by the repetition of the 
same image or sentiment, or the opposition of their contraries, but 
merely by the form of construction, in which word does not answer 
to word, and sentence to sentence, as equivalent or opposite; but 
there is a correspondence and equality between different propositions, 
in respect to the shape and turn of the whole sentence, and of the 
constructive parts; such as noun answering to noun, verb, to verb, 
member to member, negative to negative, interrogative to interroga- 
tive,” thus— 

‘The law of the Lord is perfect, reviving the soul ; 

The precepts of the Lord are sure, giving wisdom to the simple. 
The statutes of the Lord are right, rejoicing the heart ; 

The commandments of the Lord are pure, enlightening the eyes. 


The word of the Lord is clean, enduring forever ; 
The judgments of the Lord are true on righteous altogether.” 


The varieties under these several heads are almost infinite, and shew 
conclusively both the capabilities of the language, and the genius of 


the poet. Connected with this we must mention the fact, that in none 
of the Hebrew verse can be found the musical rythm, made so con- 
‘spicuous in the Greek and Latin poets, by the beautiful succession of 
dactyles and spondees. No settled rules of prosody have yet been 
discovered, and abandoning all ideas of scanning, the critic must be 
content with the “the rythm of sentiment.” It may be that they 
had music fitted to every line, in which case the ear would consult 
the sense, and make the poetic and musical emphases always fall to- 
gether. Where this is skilfully done the whole force of musical 
sounds is brought to the aid of religious’ sentiment. The Hebrew 
parallelisms have advantages peculiarly their own. They admit of 
translation. In fact, no prose translation, however careless, can 
wholly conceal them; while Homer and Virgil translated appear 
like any other prose. It must have been, we think, a more arduous 
task to construct the beautiful sacred stanzas according to the anti- 
thetic parallelism, than the lines of Homer by his metrical rules. 

But what we have here to do is rather with the moral than with 
the frame of the song; wih the matter rather than the manner: 
and though compelled by the narrowness of our limits to break off 
just when fairly embarked in our subject, we shall endeavor to do it 
more justice when bringing this paper to a conclusion in our next 
number. 
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LES VETERANS. 
[FRoM THE FRENCH OF BERANGER.] 


Naguére en des tems de douleur, 
n méconnent nos vieux services, 

Et nous cachions nos cicatrices, 

Fiers témoins de notre valeur. 
On poursuivait par des injures 

Les vainqueurs d’Ulm et de Jéna, 
On disait comme a des parjures 

Ils etaient la. 


Ah! they have now almost forgot 

Our service in the bannered wars, 

And we are fain to hide the scars, 
Proud proofs of hearts which wavered not. 
Jena and Ulm can witness how 

Hands nerved to do, hearts throbbed to dare. 
And yet they say, with scornful brow, 

Oh they were there. 


Yes! we were there, for honor there : 
Not for a chief, but France—that name 
Wakes in each heart a filial flame, 

Alike in glory and despair. 

Our mother calls—we fly to shield. 

She bids our blood flow free as air. 

In dark defeat or well won field, 
Still we were there. 


Yet all the valiant could not fall, 
And sheltered now will they remain, 
Till France shall summon them again, 
And find them few but fearless all. 
Proud remnant of that host who came 
To shake the nations with despair, 
To renovate thine olden fame, 
We still are there. 


To shield our king, to gild his crown, 
In peril’s path we boldly move, 
To save a people whom we love. 
To crush a foe who fears our frown. 
And, oh! when honor’s voice shall sound, 
That voice shall not be lost in air. 
Our country’s living ramparts round, 
We shall be there. 
18 
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Now we resign those blades that blazed 
Such lightning on the vaunting foe, 
We lay our eagle ensigns low, 

‘Those meteors on which nations gazed. 

But if our France, if glory high, 

Should summon us, the world shall hear 

Louder than triumph’s note our cry, 


Behold us here! 





————S—SS 


THE ART OF BEING HAPPY. 


How the subject-theme may gang, 
Let time and chance determine— 
Perhaps it may turn out a sang, 
Perhaps turn out a sermon.—Burns. 


THE ancients, though they never flew ona railroad, swam in a steam- 
boat, or soared in a balloon, were, it must be confessed, an amazing clever 
and ingenious people after all. Indeed, it is among the most provoking 
things in the world to be reminded every now and then, as we are, how 
impertinently they have anticipated us, not only, as has been often observ- 
ed, in saying all our good things before us, but in broaching all kinds of 
theories and systems to such a degree, that it is almost impossible for mo- 
dern gleaners in the fields of intellectual invention to find any thing suf- 
ficiently new or striking to reward their search. Who would have thought 
now that “ The Art of Being Happy,” notwithstanding the little advance 
it has made to perfection, was studied in Greece under the same identical 
name two thousand years ago! yet such is the case. And, while, 
like the art of painting on glass which has been recently re-discovered, or 
the composition of the Greek Fire, which is believed to be lost forever, it 
laid dormant for centuries, none of us can tell but that the Art of being 
Happy was as well understood and practised by our progenitors as is li- 
thography, novel-making, or the manufacture of catouchouic bedsteads by 
our contemporaries. And, assuming that it was so understood and practised, 
why may not our knowledge of the prevalence of the art in ancient times 
help to clear up and reconcile a thousand doubtful and incongruous state- 
ments which have been huddled down to us as facts. Who can tell for in- 
stance, but that skill in the Art of being Happy, may, figuratively speaking, 
have been the invaluable cosmetic which kept Helen’s complexion fresh at 
sixty, when that famous belle used to flirt with the grand-children of those 
who waltzed with her before the Argonautic expedition. Or whether old Ana- 
creon,who, by the by, more than one commentator insists, in spite of his capi- 
tal drinking songs, was at heart a stickler for temperance societies ; whether, 
we say, that long-lived ballad-singing jollifier did not owe his mirth and 
buoyancy of spirits when a youngster of eighty, tosome secret that was never 
drowned in a bumper—some art more valuable than that of telling the vin- 
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tage of a bottle of Lesbian with the same precision, that the reader would 
decide between a glass of Chateau of twenty-four and one of twenty-seven. 

It is a saddening thing to reflect how much we may have missed by the 
art of being happy having been so long lost; and the incompetency or care- 
lessness of those to whom its preservation was entrusted can hardly be too 
severely stigmatized. How many hours of gloom might have been cheer- 
ed—how many of ennui enlivened: how many a toilsome search after 
pleasure, and how many repinings at the failure, might have been avoided. 
How many lovers might have poured the ardor of their natures into chan- 
nels that would have increased instead of wasting their mental energies ; 
and how many conquerors would have sought some less hurtful path to 
happiness than over desolated towns, and fields laid bare of vegetation, and 
heaped with slaughtered bodies and with smoking ruins. How, had not 
this art been lost—But the casualty is too lamentable and provoking 
for us to’dwell upon it with patience! and so jumping over at once those 
dark ages in which the learned, like children at blind-man’s buff, delight so 
much to grope about for the flitting vestiges of civilization, we come down 
to our own enlightened era, when every object worth viewing is as plain as 
print and gas can make it. 

And first we have before us a series of Letters from a Father to his Chil- 
dren,* simply and beautifully written, in which our eloquent countryman, 
Mr. Flint, has given the pith and substance of the celebrated treatise of 
Droz on the Art of being Happy, in a form so attractive that we care not 
to look farther for a text-book upon the subject; and, if the reader will not 
be deterred from following us by our putting on a long face occasionally, 
we will read him before he is aware of it the wholesomest homily he has 
heard in a month—that is, since he read the last number of the Knicker- 
backer. 

We must premise, however, that we neither mean to be very learned nor 
very original; and adhering entirely to the book before us, as the basis of 
our observations, we shall not enter into a discussion as to whether the 
seat of happiness is situated in the heart, according to the vulgar belief, or 
in a kind of fine net-work lining the region of the precordia, as some philo- 
sophers have thought: or, whether like unhappiness, (or melancholy,) it 
exists in the head as Salvianus would have us believe when he recom- 
mends, (de re Medic. Lib. 2, Cap. 1,) “ boring the skull with an instrument 
to let out the fuliginous vapors,” or in the diaphragm, as Buffon thought, 
or in the upper orifice of the stomach according to Van Helmont’s opinion. 
This, though we may say in passing, that while Van Helmont, backed by 
the diners-out and dyspeptics, two large and powerful classes,—would 
have it hollow, against his brother philosophers,—thé weight of learned 
authority, at least, is strongest on the side of Salvianus. That is, if the seat 
of joy and pain, of happiness and unhappiness, be situated in the same 
part of the human frame. For so religiously did the leeches of former 


*The Art of being Happy, from the French of Droz, sur Part d’étre heureuz, in a se- 
ries of letters from a father to his children, with observations and comments by Timothy 
Flint. 1 Vol. Boston. 
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times believe that the abode of melancholy was in the head, that “ searing 
the crown,” (in vertice cauterium,) was a remedy continually exhibited 
by the old practitioners. Among the many instances that might be ad- 
duced of the success of such or similar treatment, Gordonius makes mention 
of aman who was cured of melancholy by having his head cut open with 
a sword ; (“ Vidi Rome—melancholicum qui adhibitis multis remediis sa- 
nari non poterat sed cum cranium gladio fractum esset optime sanatus 
est :”) and Guanerius asserts that he cured a patient of a confirmed melan- 
choly by boring a hole in his skull and leaving it open a month together— 
(“ usque ad duram matrem trepanari fecit et per mensam aperta stetit.”’) 
This, by the way, must be an excessively awkward and unpleasant 
mode of getting rid of the hypo, and the reader will not hesitate to turn 
with us from the contemplation of such a process, and cast about for less 
violent and more agreeable means of escaping from these gloomy influen- 
ces. 

Let us look abroad upon this fair earth and see what sources of delight 
quicken upon its bounteous bosom. There is good every where, and to him 
who seeks it in the right spirit each moment does it present itself. It is 
good to go with the breeze that first travels forth with the morning where 
the glassy waters are crisped before its coming, and the fresh leaves quiver to 
its wakening breath—where birds are piping merrily on each bough, and the 
woodman’s axe rings echoing through the forest. It is good to go into the 
crowded streets of the city, where even the rude jostling of busy men tells 
of the energy, the enterprise and concerted efforts of civilization—where 
the light step of many a fair figure speaks a heart whose griefs can fade or 
be forgotten before the incense of admiring eyes, and where the beggar’s 
blithe whistle tells that he is not always miserable. It is good to go where 
men are met in public council, and where amid the stormiest discussions 
of contending factions, the gentle sympathies, the soaring views of our 
original nature will still steal out. It is good to go into the lonely cham- 
ber of the student, and trace his dreams of universal intelligence till they 
lose themselves in a thousand wild systems of philanthropy, and plans for 
bettering the condition of mankind. It is good to go by the bed of sick- 
ness and mark the kind assiduity that ministers there. Yes, there is good 
every where—in the haughty mansions of the rich,or the humble dwelling 
of the poor. Good is the light of morn, that smiles alike in both—and good 
the tranquil night which makes their lot iu dreams thesame. Good after 
storms is the sunny calm* that o’er the sea wil] reign—good, after the 
opera is an oyster supper—a tumbler of new mulled sherry on a sleigh- 
ride, or a bottle of forty-year-old Farquhar after dinner. Good for the 
soldier is the blast of war that heralds fame and glory—good for the 
merchant the returning peace that brings new life to traffic—good for 
the husbandman are the kindly rains of heaven—and good for nothing is 
Manhattan water. 

And now, reader, having made it as “ plain as a pikestaff,” (an ingenious 
simile by the way, which we could never perfectly understand,) to your 
senses, that there really is much good—abundant store of happiness in this 
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calumniated little planet of ours, let us turn to in sober earnest and see 
how the thing is to be got at. 

The systematic pursuit of happiness, like that of any other art, allowing 
it to be such, involves a thousand inquiries at the outset, all of which at 
first seem to be essentially connected with its study. But it also, like al- 
most every other object of investigation, may be reached at once through 
each encumbering obstacle, by minds that would grapple with it in earnest. 
For we all know that “ the thread of our life isof a mingled yarn,” where 
good and ill are closely interwoven: we know, too, that much of that ill is 
remediless; but in spite of the fearful amount of evil, when we sum up the 
quantity of vice, disease, misery, and death, which always exist, we can still 
devise means for so spending life that alarge balance of enjoyment may be set 
ever againstit. And thus an inquiry into the pursuit of happiness resolves 
itself into the simple examination of what portion of the ills of life may be 
cured—what portion philosophically and piously endured, and what plea- 
sures may be indulged in, heightened and preserved. For it is not true 
that care, and pain, and sorrow were ever meant to hold alone 


This breathing, beautiful world of ours. 


It is not true that “this brave o’erhanging firmament, this majestical 
roof,” was meant to harbor in but beings bowed with toils oppressive and 
overwhelming griefs. It is not true that life, short, frail, and uncertain as it 
is, was only given to cheat us with illusion and to mock with hope. It is 
only our perverted imaginations, our misapplied faculties, our ill-regulated 
passions, our cold and sterile hearts, that invest life with gloom, waste our 
opportunities of enjoyment, and teach us to undervalue the fugitive plea- 
sures of existence. Thebeneficenceof heavenis as apparent in the suscep- 
tibilities it has given us for delight, as in the materials for enjoyment by 
which it has surrounded us; and though the preacher too often not content 
with wrapping the tomb with horror, would shade the pathway to it with 
gloom, there is nothing in the religion his zeal perverts to chill the flow 
of gladness, or dim the brightness of one happy hour. But man, weak 
man, erring in himself, and deformed in soul by the gathered errors of 
centuries, charges to his Maker the misery he brings upon himself, and 
torments his brother to join with him in depreciating the goodness of Pro- 
vidence. 

Such is the view of life taken by the philosophical Droz and his able 
commentator, and such must it present itself to every candid mind that 
reflects upon this much abused world and its conditions, and sees how 


men tamper with the rich gifts of heaven, and turn its mercies into chas- 
tisements. 


If there be any feature in the human mind more vividly and indeli- 
bly stamped there than others, it is that of waywardness, of invete- 
rate perversity of disposition. But mischievous as is the effect of this 
mental obliquity in each individual mind, it bears no proportion to the ill 
caused by its collective and propagative power. It is from this cause that 
more than half the suffering and sorrow that each individual endures is of 
his own procuring; and, as the able commentator on the work before us 
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observes, there is hardly a doubt, not only that it might have been avoided, 
but that positive good might have been substituted in its place. ‘An inconcei- 
vable mass of evil,’ he justly urges, would be at once struck from the sum, if 
uniform and consistent education would free us fromthe innumerable errors 
of opinion, the injurious habits and servile conformity to established and pre- 
scribed prejudices, which now cloud our perceptions of real good, destroy 
the force of character necessary to resist evil, and deprive us of that resigna- 
tion which would enable us to endure it. “Consider,” says the eloquent 
writer whose work is the basis of this paper, “ consider, one single evil— 
fear, unnecessary fear, an entirely gratuitous infusion of bitterness in the 
cup of life. I ask the man who has seen fourscore winters to tell me, were 
all that he has suffered in his pilgrimage cast into one account, what would 
be the greatest item in the sum? I believe that almost every one might 
answer, that more than one half might be charged to one single source of 
suffering, fear:—fear of opinion, reproach, shame, poverty, pain, danger, 
disease, and death.” It is true that philosophers tell us that fear is an in- 
stinct, and as such is given to put us on our guard to avoid evil. But, 
as our author asks, of all that we have suffered from fear, “ what portion 
has been of any service in shielding us from that which we apprehended ? 
Not only have we avoided no evil in consequence, but the enervating in- 
dulgence of this passion has taken from us our quickress of foresight, our 
coolness of deliberation, our firmness of action and resolve—by the exer- 
cise of which we might have escaped all that we dreaded.” While we 
may calculate, then, that “every pang we have suffered from this one 
source has been just so much gratuitous agony,” we can readily conceive 
what a quantity of pain has accrued to us from other sources of artificial ill, 
developed and kept alive by precept, education, and example. It will not 
be wondered at, therefore, if one of the first principles laid down in the 
art of which we treat, is—that ‘implicitly to copy the expressions and 
habits of the multitude, precludes all pursuit of happiness by system.’ 
Every sensible person will of course desire to avoid incurring the impu- 
tation of eccentricity. But he who allows his life to be wholly fashioned 
and directed by the amusements, the whims and prejudices of general so- 
ciety, only swells the sluggish sea of ennui, by adding his own tributary 
of discontent to the thousand streams of unhappiness that are flowing 
into it from around him. “If,” says the intelligent editor of Droz, “ if cer- 
tain modes appear to me,'after the most deliberate examination, conducive 
to my happiness, why shdéuld I be deterred from adopting them, because I 
am not countenanced by the general opinion and example of a crowd, each 
individual of which I should altogether reject as a teacher and an example ? 
If I avow that the ten thousand in all time have formed the most erro- 
neous judgments, touching the wisdom of human pursuits, why should I 
-continue blindly to copy their errors? He is certainly the most fortunate 
man who, if an exact account of his sensations and thoughts could be 
cast into a sum at his last hour, would be found to have enjoyed the great- 
est number of agreeable moments, pleasurable sensations, and happy reflec- 
tions. If to court retirement, repose, the regulation of the desires and 
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passions, and the cultivation of those affections which are best nurtured in 
the shade, be the most certain route to happiness, why should I be swayed 
from choosing that path by the suggestions of ambition, avarice, and the 
spirit of the world which enjoin the common course?” Yet every one in 
some degree gives in to the abject thraldom, and instead of examining into 
the actual condition of our being and conforming our thoughts and habits 
by the immutable laws of nature, and shaping our course by the unerring 
dictates of religion, we are slaves, not only to the world, to the ignorance, 
prejudices, and passions of our own generation, but in some degree to those 
of all that have gone before. “How much vile hypocrisy,” exclaims our 
author, “does this slavery which covers society with a vast mask of sem- 
blance engender? Contemplate the routine of all the professions which 
we make and infringe in a single day, in the manifest violation of our in- 
ward thought and belief, and we must admit that the world agrees to enact 
a general lie, alike deceiving and deceived, through terror of being first to 
revolt against the thraldom of opinion. The very persons too, who che- 
rish the profoundest secret contempt for the judgment of the multitude, 
are generally the loudest and the first in decrying any departure from the 
standard of public opinion, almost as an immorality.” And thus do we 
grow old in unhappiness, without ever dreaming of revolting against a ty- 
ranny that is not the less grievous that, like the atmesphere, it surrounds 
us on every side and presses alike upon all. 

The first, the all-important step, then, in the art of being happy, is to 
emancipate ourselves from this servitude; and while on the one side we 
must shun setting at defiance those received ideas and usages which Droz 
is among the first to admit, exercise a salutary sway in repressing the in- 
fluence of the impudent and the abandoned, we must cultivate on the other 
that calm and reflecting independence, that unshaken firmness in encoun- 
tering vulgar prejudice which his clear-minded commentator, with all who 
have written upon kindred subjects, set forth as the evidence of strong cha- 
racter, fearless thinking, and capability of self-direction. We may then, 
without severing one healthful link that binds us to our fellows, examine suc- 
cessfully our individual capabilities of enjoyment, and keeping continually 
in view those consequences which from age to age have proclaimed that the 
moral and physical laws of our nature can never be violated with impu- 
nity ; cultivate to the utmost each susceptibility of innocent enjoyment 
with which Providence may have blessed us. 

Upon the variety of good to be met with every where in the external 
world, by him who seeks it in the right spirit, we have already expatiated ; 
but plenteous as are these sources of delight, neither they nor the thousand 
objects of pleasure that we successively seek and abandon, can compare 
with that internal alchemy of the soul which enables us to convert the 
most indifferent things into objects of gratification. Who has not often re- 
marked the totally different light in which life has presented itself to him 
when he closed his eyes at night, with not a sigh for the past nor a murmur 
for the present, and many a bright hope for the future, and when he 

awoke in the morning, discontented with the world around him, and finding 
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nto refuge for his thoughts in either memory or anticipetion—yet all the 
change occurring without one incident having in the meantime transpired 
to affect his condition; who can reflect for a moment upon this familiar 
phenomenon of our minds and then doubt that happiness is seated in the 
soul, and by no means essentially dependent upon external eircumstances ? 
or that if just and permanent views of life be once so planted in our breasts 
as not to totter beneath the gusts of wayward imagination, or the operation 
of every trivial incident, these clouds will cease to gather over existence 
and life—barring its inevitable ills, will always appear bright as it now 
shows only at intervals ? 

The art of being happy then would seem to lie at last but in the vigo- 
rous exercise of our reason, and implicit obedience to its dictates: and 
without bewildering our minds with bootless discussions why or whence 
we were sent here, we should first examine, with all our faculties, what 
is best to be done while we remain; what evils threaten, and what good 
may be enjoyed, and to what extent an avoidance of the one and an indul- 
gence in the other is compatible with our duties to Heaven. The result 
once arrived at,—and so plainly is the will of Providence written abroad 
upon the earth, that it may be attained by the most ordinary mind—it 
should be buried deep in the breast as a vital principle of action—a beacon 
to regulate our course amid the shoals and quicksands of the world, 
and a harbor to shelter us from its storms; a fortress from which we can 
wage wayupon our own passions, and a fastness to which we can retire 
when assailed by those of others. 

What are the lures of vanity or the baubles of ambition to him whose 
mind is thus enriched with a jewel whose value the fluctuating fashions of 
the world cannot affect—whose heart is thus freshened with an ever salient 
spring of pleasure, which, unlike the ordinary fountains of delight, will 
never pour its waters in an ungrateful channel, nor expose them to flow 
back turbid and embittered into the source whence they sprung? The 
empire of the soul is his—those realms of reflection which, though peopled 
with the minds of many, may still be swayed by one—and enthroned upon 
his own free thoughts, he looks abroad unblenchingly upon the world, 
with an eye undazzled by its pomp, and a heart that never quails beneath 
its powers. Pleasure—the pleasures of the multitude he knows is but 
another name for slavery; and Fame—that false divinity, who so often 
hangs out her mocking wreaths for the new in life, and binds her real 
fillets around the brow of the dying, as victims are crowned with flowers 
at the moment of their immolation—Fame has no garlands that can make 
him pine for their possession ; for he finds an endless source of enjoyment 
in exploring those stores of good around him, which, insignificant as they 
are in comparison with the treasures of a Great Benificence that abound 
through the universe, are more thansufficient to employ our noblest facul- 
ties in their contemplation ; and he knows that in appropriating the 
means of happiness, which the many permit to remain sealed, or allow 
others to pervert when discovered, lies the true Art of being Happy. 
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Running against Time. 


RUNNING AGAINST TIME. 
A TALE, 
[BY 3. K. PAULDING.] 


I once knew a young fellow of the name of Jack Hastie, who for 
a long time puzzled me more than any person I ever met with. 
He seemed the most busy, indefatigable man in the world ; he was 
always in motion, and walked as if for a wager. In short, every 
body considered him in a fair way of making his fortune’and arriv- 
ing at great distinction in this world. 

But every body was disappointed in Jack Hastie. 'Though appa- 
rently forever in haste, he was always a day after the fair. An old 
and well established merchant, uncle to Jack, being desirous at the 
age of threescore and ten to retire into the country for the purpose 
of spending the rest of his days in the enjoyment of rural felicity, 
determined to resign his business to his son and nephew. Ac- 
cordingly he sent to the latter, desiring him to call at his house 
at eight o’clock precisely the next morning. Jack rose betimes, 
but found, to his great mortification, that he was almost a full 
hour too late; so he made such haste to fulfil his appointment, that 
he walked against an old woman’s basket of eggs and broke six do- 
zen at least. But notwithstanding his haste, he arrived too late ; 
the old uncle, who for more than forty years had regulated his clock 
by his motions, instead of his motions by his clock, saluted him as 
follows : 

“So, young man, you are come at last, and you may go back 
again as soon as you please. A fellow that is always behind Time, 
will never overtake Fortune. I shall seek another partner for my son.” 

Jack lost his chance of settling in business, and besides this, was 
prosecuted—not unto death—but what was nearly as bad, in the 
Mayor’s court, by the old woman, and besides paying for the eggs, 
paid the costs of suit, which amounted to more than the price of as 
many beautiful chickens as ever fiew into glory. He went home in 
such haste from his uncle’s, that every body said, “ What a driving, 
industrious young fellow is Jack Hastie !” 

The old uncle having denounced Jack as utterly unfit for a mer- 
chant, it was necessary for him to look out for some other mode of 
attaining to fortune and distinction. He determined to study the 
Law, which being the slowest of all possible things except a snail, he 
thought he could keep up with without difficulty. He accordingly en- 
tered the office of an eminent counsellor, who, although a very good 
natured man, would admit of delays in nothing but the law. Jack 

came fuming into the office every morning in the greatest possible 
hurry, puffing and blowing, like one of the young gentlemen of the 
boat club after a hard row; but though he came in such haste, it 
19 . 
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was remarkable that he was always after his time. The counsellor 
at last got out of all patience, a thing very remarkable in a man who 
had patiently followed the law so long. 

“ Mr. Hastie,” said he, “ it is very extraordinary that though you 
appear to be in such a great hurry to come to the office, you never 
get here in time. I wish you would use a little less haste, and per- 
haps you may get here a little sooner. Festina lente, as Cicero 
says.” 

“ Augustus Cesar,” replied Jack, 

“ Well, well—I believe —now I recollect it was Augustus Ceesar— 
but I wish you would adopt the method I recommend to get here 
sooner.” 

“Tl try,” said Jack—but the next day he was two hours behind 
instead of one, and the counsellor recommended him to return to his 
old system of puffing and blowing. 

At length Jack’s time was out, and he was prepared for examina- 
tion. It took hinr however a year longer than the usual term. Hav- 
ing a day or two to spare, he thought he would recreate himself with 
a little trip to West Point, to enjoy its pure air, charming prospects, 
and taste a bottle of Mr. Cozzen’s excellent sherry. ‘The day it was 
necessary to return to town for examination, he sat very cosily toss- 
ing his glass, when the alarm bell rung the approach of the steam- 
boat, and they all but Jack left the table to get ready. He was cer- 
tain there was plenty of time, and acted on this maxim so long, that 
a servant told him if he did not make haste he would lose his pas- 
sage. ‘Then he bestirred himself with his usual alacrity, and never 
man “ made tracks,” as they say in the west, down that winding 
and labyrinthian path leading from the hotel to the wharf, as did Jack 
Hastie. He ran against three projecting rocks, half a dozen young 
saplings, slid ten yards at a time, and finally wound up by pitching 
head foremost against one of the Cold Spring boatmen, who pitched 
into the river, and drank such a draught of pure water as he never 
swallowed in his life before. But all would not do; he was just 
thirty-six seconds too late, and an old lady who had witnessed his 
descent down the hill could not help saying to her husband—“ I pity 
that poor young man for being left; for I dare say he has some par- 
ticular business, and he made such haste as I never saw before.” 

“Hum,” replied he ; “ it is not always those who make the great- 
est haste make the most of their time.” ‘ 

Jack stood on the wharf almost wishing the steam-boat might 
blow up or break down, in order to reconcile him to his disappoint- 
ment, though every candid person will acquit the steam-boat of all 
blame in the business. However this may be, he was obliged to 
atone to the boatman for making him drink so much water, by 
treating him toan equal quantity of the creature, which in sweet Ire- 
land is called “ Mountain Dew,” and is qualified by mixing one 
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glass with another of the same. But this was not the worst; there 
was no other opportunity that day, and Jack did not arrive in town 
time enough for the examination. This put him back a whole term, 
and it has been surmised, lost him at least the distant prospect of a 
suit at law, which his cousin, the merchant, had kept waiting for him. 
But his old uncle, who had become disgusted with rural felicity, and 
returned to business again, insisted on his giving it to some one who 
never lest his passage in a steam-boat. 

“The fellow will never be able to keep up with the law, slow as it 
is,” said he, “and will lose a term oftener than he will gain a suit, 
Pll answer for it.” 

Jack however got his license at last, and it was observed that 
though he came to his office in a fume of impatience, it was always 
after every body else in the house; for it is to be noted, that there 
were six lawyers, three brokers, a printer, and:a lottery office keep- 
er all in the same building, besides a boot black in the cellar. 

It was a refreshing sight to see the exemplary patience with which 
Jack sat in his office, with his feet against the jamb, and a segar in 
his mouth, studying the institutes of the Waverley novels, and wait- 
ing for a suit, with ten times the patience of a young lady waiting to 
be suited. At last a friend came with a suit, that, if properly con- 
ducted, would have eventually led him on to distinction and fortune ; 
for it was one of great consequence, and nothing but the friendship 
of the gentleman would have induced him to employ Jack on the 
occasion. He came to Jack’s office in the morning, before his office 
was open, and being under circumstances that forbad his waiting, 
departed in search of Jack’s old master who misquoted Cicero, to 
whom he committed the management of his business. Fifteen 
minutes after, Jack came as usual in a great hurry, and opened his 
shop; but he might as well have come fifteen years after, for that 
matter. 

Attast, Providence in its wrath actually sent him a suit, which 
Jack managed eminently well. He carried all the papers about 
sticking out of his pocket—fidgetted about the courts and the offices 
like a hen with one chicken, and managed so admirably, that after 
losing three terms by not being ready, he at length lost his suit by 
coming into court all in a perspiration and out of breath, just one 
hour after it had been called. 

“You have been non-suited, Mr. Hastie,” said the judge, and the 
consequence was, Jack lost his suit, his fees, and the confidence of 
every client on the face of the earth. 

Thus he went on, always in a hurry, yet every day losing oppor- 
tunities of bettering his fortune, until by degrees he became a pattern 
of a gentleman running to seed. 1n short, lhe went down hill almost 
as fast as when he lost his passage in the steam-boat. To make an 
end of my story, and come to the cream of it as quick as possible,— 
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I lately saw him, in a great hurry, as usual, with all the marks of 
one that had seen better days, enter the shop of a bookseller, to tell 
him he had decided to accept of the job he had spoken of yesterday. 

“You are too late, Mr. Hastie,” said the bookseller ; “ you were to 
give me an answer at nine—it is now ten o'clock, and I have just 
employed another person.” 

Poor Jack! my heart smote me to see him, and I followed, with 
the offer of my services so far as money was concerned. He accepted 
a trifle, and I returned to the bookseller, an old shrewd tradesman, 
such as used to be common fifty years ago, but are rather scarce at 
present. 

“That poor fellow,” said I, “is one of the greatest riddles I ever 
met with. He isthe most active, industrious man in the world ; he 
seems always busy driving about and doing something, yet see what 
he has come to. I cannot account for his misfortunes.” 

“I can,” said the bookseller ; “he loses an hour every morning, 
and all the rest of the day is spent in trying to overtake it.” 





VAGARIES OF A HUMORIST.—No. I. 





I may stand alone, 
But would not change my free thoughts for a throne,” —Brron. 


Had the glorious fellow never written but those two lines, I should have 
worshipped him. For Heaven that hath denied me the sober judgment 
which attempers other men’s minds, hath made it a delight for me to revel 
in the wild fancies that career through mine; and sombre or gay, bitter or 
joyous, there is not a thought ever rises in my bosom, but owes half its 
piquancy, if pleasurable, and loses half its poignancy, if painful, from the 
license with which it ranges through the free domains where it is born. 
What to me are the musty dogmas of pedants? what to me the fantas- 
tic dicta of fashion. Free—free as the steed of the desert that knows 
no burthen—free as the breeze of the prairie, that is loaded only with the 
scent of flowers, my thoughts go forth when they will, linger where they 
list, and return only to the chamber of my brain, to travel out again un- 
fettered as before. : 

I divide mankind into four classes. The first, and smallest, is that of ori- 
ginal thinkers; the second is composed of those who think in masses; 
the third, of those who have their thinking, like their washing, done out ; 
and the fourth embraces all those who take no heed of thought at all. 
Those who come under the first head are generally an erratic, intractable 
set; but like male fish they are indispensable in vivifying and impregnat- 
ing the inert ideas spawned by others: they are too the growers of the 
very small quantity of raw material required by the second class to keep 
up an abundant supply of the manufactured article for their consumers, the 
third. The first class may be likened to those who discover quarries of 
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marble which they have not the art to open; the second, to those who get 
out the stone and hew it into shape; and the third to those who apply the 
prepared material to the immediate purposes of life. ‘The fourth I do not 
take into account, as it would be bad economy to waste a word upon those 
who have not a thought for themselves. 

I have not exactly made up my mind as to which of these classes I be- 
long myself. Sometimes I have conceived that I could detect a degree of 
tdiosyncrasy—lI like a big word—in my mind, a peculiarity of disposition 
which makes me see familiar matters in a different light from other people, 
and lay hold of strange things as if they were familiar matters; and then 
I have with becoming modesty numbered myself with the first. With a 
little reflection, however, I discovered that half the time when I thought I 
was “ keeping up a devil of a thinking,” I had, as Locke says most men do, 
“mistaken the pleasure of musing for the labor of thought;” and that an 
original turn of mind, if I possessed it at all, was with me rather a matter 
of habit than a gift of nature: and, as a spoilt child, of ordinary capacity, 
will frequently stumble upon a smart saying, from being allowed to utter 
every thing that comes into its head, so my mind, if it ever gives birth to 
original ideas, owes the faculty to a habit of entertaining all kinds of 
thoughts that find entrance there, and allowing the solemn and the trifling, 
the worldly and the romantic, the painful and the pleasureable, to sit down 
together cheek by jowl, at the table of my judgment—just as city dignita- 
ries, ‘strangers of distinction,’ cobblers and militia majors, are jumbled 
together at a fourth of July corporation dinner. The collision of incon- 
gruous thoughts being as favorable to the production of original ideas in 
the one case as the collection of incongruous company to the exposure of 
peculiarities of character in the other. Be this as it may, however, I am 
pretty certain of one result of my mental habits—there is no mannerism 
in my mind; my opinions are not set in any Procrustean frame-work of 
my own, nor do they move with those of the mass; and if, in approaching 
a subject, I do not often make a new trail of thought of my own, yet when 
I think upon the tracks of other people, it is not on the dusty highroad, 
which all travel, but in the green lanes where fancy loves to linger, or 
the by-paths that offer a shorter cut across the country which I would ex- 
amine. 

This seems the height of egotism. So it is; but I have an object in 
indulging my conceit so broadly. I wish to establish a character for ec- 
centricity in the mind of my reader—if I have one—at once, and then I 
can go on talking as much at random as I choose, without again startling 
his propriety by infringing the rules to which, if a regular essayist, he 
would subject me. My introduction is somewhat blunt at our first meet- 
ing; but if he does not like me there need not be a second. I write here 
for my own amusement, and am not disposed to keep terms with the whims 
and prejudices of any one else. 

I write, I say, for my own amusement; but—the reader, if he choose, may 
take my word for it—I am not any the less likely on that account to be in- 
structive. The doctrine has become antiquated, that wisdom never pre- 
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sents herself in company but as a sour looking grandame whose freezing 
aspect must awe the children of folly into her ways. Rochefoucault’s 
saying, that “gravity is but a mystery of the body to conceal the defects 
of the mind,” was never more generally admitted than in our day; and so- 
lemnity of manner is as much out of vogue as the formal wigs with which 
our forefathers indued their heads to sustain its appearance: nor, while 
: men of letters are no longer arrayed in either the parapharnalia of an 
; English judge or the rags of an Italian beggar, is there any other masque- 
rading dress substituted in their stead. But, while not unfrequently, the 

same individual can criticise La Place and Pelham with equal point, and 

read the Mechanique Céleste, and determine the proper angle of a shirt 
collar, with the same accuracy, not all the learning of Leontius Pilatus, 
. backed by the genius of his pupil Boccaccio, could make manners or 
appearance like his* tolerated in good company. He would be handed 
over to the Board of Health for lustration, and sent to Communipaw 
to learn refinement. Society is now perfectly republican in its cha- 
racter, and though sufficiently aristocratic not to tolerate a learned boor, 
it has also enough democracy in its system to level learned assump- 
tion as well as purse proud pomposity, so that it is doubtful whether a 
literary or a moneyed autocrat—Dr. Johnson or Stephen Girard—would 
be least obsequiously listened to when usurping a tone of dictation in com- 
pany. Whether the cause of learning has gained by this supplying of its 
votaries, and making them conform to the usual courtesies of society may 
be questioned ; but of its effect upon their writings in making them relish 
more of the realities of life there cannot be a doubt. In this last respect, 
whatever has been lost in strength is fully made up in grace and adapta- 
bility, and the consequent increased dissemination of intelligence. True, 
we may have gone too far in substituting superficies for depth; but the 
expansion of surface has been much greater than the diminution of solidity. 
There are now a thousand readers where there was formerly one well-read 
man. Do not the active particles of intelligence collected by such a 
body, and kept in continual circulation, excel in value the inert mass of 
learning hoarded in the sage’s coffers? Granting even that the works with 
which the generality are most familiar are of a frivolous character, still, 
while the great English critic and moralist has asserted that there is no 
book from which some good may not be gathered, and when we consider 
that untutored intellects are chiefly taken by the frothy and the florid—just 
! as young trout rise the readiest to flies of a gaudy color—it is only left for 
H us to decide whether society is most benefited by the capture of shoals 
of mental small fry, or of a few leviathian understandings: whether we 
would enlighten myriads of ordinary minds through some gay medium or 
elevate a few aspiring intellects through a grave one: whether, in fine, 

























; * This learned Thessalonican, who, by his public letters on Homer, at Florence, 
} about the year 1350, did so much to revive a taste for Greek letters, is thus described 
by the immortal author of the Decameron. 


** Aspectu horridus, homo est turpi facie barba prolixa, 
Et moribus incultus nec satis urbanus homo.” 
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learning, like the Nile, should flow in one solemn and majestic tide through 
a barren waste, or like the dancing streams of our own land, sparkling 
in a thousand rills over a fresh and fertile region? Who would not prefer 
the last. Henri Quatre would rather see a pullet in the pot of every pea- 
sant in his kingdom than feast with princes; and so would I rather that 
some simple mental aliment should cheer the fireside of every cottager in 
the country than banquet upon a new Iliad with the learned of the land. 

I regard even what is called “ light reading”—strongly as many judicious 
minds condemn it—in the light of a comfort to the poor as well as a lux- 
ury to the rich; and it has more than once occurred to me when meeting 
with a magazine or novel, a tattered Blackwood or soiled Waverly, in 
some miserable hovel—for even in such abodes are books found in our 
country—that however prized such resources might be in the luxurious 
homes of the wealthy, it was in the humble cabin, among the cheerless 
walls of those in straightened circumstances, that they were a refuge amid 
the immediate discomforts of such a situation, and a solace under the bit- 
ter struggles of impending poverty. “ But,” exclaims some outraged utili- 
tarian, “there are better books to put into their hands.” I deny it not. 
Then place them there. But, for God’s sake, do not take away a cordial 
because you ought to send a dinner. I should think that to the most 
richly gifted and aspiring mind that moment in which it discovered some 
ray of its brightness struggling through the chinks of a hovel and cheer- 
ing its simple-minded inmates, would be prouder than when in concen- 
trated effulgence it dazzled an admiring world. And could I beiieve that 
the random thoughts which are here flung so ungraciously to the cultivated 
reader, might enliven the fancy or kindle the intellect of one humble and 
untutored heart, it would determine at once, what is at this moment doubt- 


ful with me, whether I shall give another number of the Vagaries of a 
Humorist. 


THE RUINS OF IPSARA. 


Leaving the rich prospect of the shores of the Hellespont, teeming 
with proud monuments of the past, whilst their sad associations are 
mellowed, and relieved by the prodigal gifis of nature in the present, 
we arrived at the island of Ipsara.—Psynia, as it was called by the 
ancients, is situated about west from the northwest end of Chios.— 
It was then, as now, a place of very inconsiderable importance, and 
agricultural resource, and subsisted for the most part by its fisheries. 
Its little city, however, had been built with a more than ordinary 
care, over a sloping and undulating surface, and supplied with many 
architectural ornaments from the numerous relics of by-gone days, 
with which the neighboring islands were so abounding. Indeed, 
its situation, with the characteristic order and cleanliness of the in- 
habitants—ere yet want and political persecution had sapped their 


morals and civil health—made it one of the — gems of the 
island-crowned Aégean. 
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For a long time after the commencement of the war of the Re- 
volution, except the constant drain of impoverishing exactions, to 
which from their helplessness they were exposed, they had escaped 
entirely the vindictive cruelty of the Moslem. It was, nevertheless, 
a short reprieve—for the destroyer came ;—and the ruins of Ipsara 
will tell how well he wrought his work. 

Living in the fancied security of insignificance, the Greeks of the 
island had made no demonstrations of resistance, but ignobly yielded 
to a life of tolerance and painful suspense. At length their ex- 
hausted coffers could no longer purchase even this—and what in 
fact was pinching want, was ascribed to an avarice which proved 
the seal of their fate. Under cover of the night, the Turks occupied 
a little island in the bay situated at about one hundred and fifty yards 
from the shores of a sandy plain. Opposite to this, and forming the 
shelter of the harbor, lay the island of Anti-Ipsara, at about four 
miles distant from its main. ‘The scenery in every direction is 
bleak, cheerless, and solitary. Vegetation lives but tardily, showing 
as it were an almost total exhaustion of the nutritive juices of the 
earth. High, but uncultivated, hills obstruct the view on every side, 
save where the waves lash the shores of the adjacent islands, with 
more or less of anger, as they encounter a rugged cliff or break 
upon the shelving shingles. 'The little valleys and ravines, however, 
produced, the occasional relief of an acacia or orange tree, whilst 
the frequent occurrence of long lines of low stone walls would give 
evidence of the right of property, and relief from the pain of utter 
loneliness. Yet to those to whom this scene was associated as the 
home of their love and nativity, many a bright and verdant spot 
was found to strengthen the endearment. ‘The little city among 
these was the idol—their Athens; and a circular tower with bas- 
tions on the summit of the slope, its Acropolis. Here alone, where 
it was useless, was their only defence. 

The situation of the besiegers, so well adapted for an offensive 
warfare, struck terror and dismay to the unfortunate Greeks. Ral- 
lying, however, once more, upon the remembrance of the deeds of 
empire won by their fathers, the little courage that remained to 
them, the whole force of the town and garrison were placed in im- 
mediate opposition to the infidels. Ignorant entirely of the art of 
war and defence, instead of planting batteries on some commanding 
eminence to dislodge the enemy, they chose this exposed situation, 
and were sacrificed toa man. ‘Their bones now whiten the spot. 

A thousand incidents of generous fidelity and devoted heroism 
have hallowed the memory of this unequal conflict; and among 
others, it is told that a mother who saw son and husband fall, and 
the defiling Moslem with unsparing hand sweeping the land of her 
birth, with a courage that would have done honor to a Spartan 
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mother, she leaped into the wild sea beneath, and with her infant 
reached the island of Anti-Ipsara in safety, to witness in cormmparative 
security the funereal pyre of her city-home. 

I cannot conceive a more impressive scene, or a greater check on 
the animal spirits than this view of desolation. In the bleak wilds 
of unexplored countries, man can gaze from the mountain top on 
sterility, gloomy grandeur, and the awfulness of solitude, without 
regret. Then nature’s barrenness is nature itself: we seek no 
change and want none. But when lonely we bend o’er the relicts 
which time, war, and persecution have wrought on works of art— 
when we see the noisy and busy scenes of men _ to the reign of 
silence, and its death-like repose, we feel its cold shroud involuntarily 
closing round our hearts. ‘There is something painfully appalling in 
this contemplation of the mortality of nations. Death to man is an 
inheritance entailed upon his birth—a result familiar to him, leaving 
only a passing train of serious thought. But when we find reduced 
to the primitive means of their production that which millions have 
aided to give being to, 


‘*¢ Ages of mem’ry o’er us roll,” 


blighting every fair blossom of fancied security, which joyous thought 
may have conjured up. Thebes, with her hundred gates, could find 
no defence against the unsparing hand of war and time. Like the 
scriptural leviathian, or the mammoth of our own broad continent, 
it has passed away, leaving only the record of its glory and the gi- 
gantic remains of its grandeur to bewilder the philosopher and to 
awe the moralist. Troy, too, where once loud war blew his shrill 
clarion with an echo which resounded for ages—'Troy! made im- 
mortal by the “Father of Song,” like the lute which sung its great- 
ness and its glory, is now hushed for ever. Its Simois and Scamander, 
whose broad bosoms were wont to roll swelling to the ocean, proud of 
their tribute to the court of Neptune, now wend their way silently, 
and disregarded, modestly pouring forth their little offering, like the 
widow’s mite, accepted because they have done their all. 

Our footsteps through the town were unanswered but by echoes. 
Streets overgrown with grass and rankness—here and there a half- 
famished dog, his courage broken, and startled even at the presence 
of his former protector, gives a hideous howl, and fain would escape 
by flight, if his worn limbs would let him. 'The wind moaned 
piteously through the unlatticed windows, as if in chorus to our sad 
thoughts. Whilst gently forcing my way through the obstructions 
of fallen greatness which encumbered my path, my eye encountered 
the form of a young female, just relieving herself of a heavy burden, 
which she had been carrying. She reclined against a smoked and 
dirty column, panting for breath to continue her solitary pilgrimage. 
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Her dress was of the national costume, a little varied by local pe- 
culiarities. Her hair, rich in color, and of luxurious growth, hung 
carelessly over her neck and shoulders, in numerous plaits, whilst 
in front it was encircled with a zone formed of golden coins, and 
exhibited there by custom of her country as her marriage portion. 
A little jacket of tarnished embroidery, over a Brusa silk, evidently 
distinguished a garb heretofore unused to its present menial occu- 
pation. ‘There was a shade of resignation playing over her delicate 
and classic features, but like the capricious changes of a vernal day, 
ever and anon a cloud would settle there, and bedew her cheeks with 
its moisture. On her brow might be traced the dignity of suppress- 
ed wo—the heart shrinking with in itself as if to find some deeper 
tomb for its concealment, whilst the heavy sigh that had escaped its 
prison there, told but too plainly the tale of unhappy love—of de- 
sertion, perhaps, amid this solitude ; or of death in the conflict which 
had created it; of a lover, perchance, hurried off in the ranks of his 
country, to strike again in her cause upon some less hopeless occa- 
sion, or of one already slain in the bootless struggle here. The 
time, the attending circumstances, the whole scene, so solemn 
and impressive, with the nymph-like beauty of the being before 
me, as she stood thus lonely as the pillar against which she 
leaned, wrought up my feelings to a pitch of interest that was irre- 
sistible, and hurried me insensibly toward her. I had already 
stepped over the interposing ruins, and in another moment would 
have reached the spot where she stood, but before I was discovered 
my ear caught the murmur of sorrow in the subdued tones of a 
voice exquisitely plaintive. Checking my footsteps on the instant, I 
could distinguish the following words :—“And art thou too gone, 
Kalerji?” 

I had heard enough. Hers was a grief that. no stranger hand could 
minister to.—Pensive I retraced my steps, and an hour of favoring 
wind saw this little Tyre sinking quietly into the obscurity of night 
and distance. 
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A CHAPTER ON OFFERS. 


[BY A YOUNG MAN ABOUT TOWN.] 


*€ When should lovers breathe their vows ? 
When should ladies hear them ?”—Anon. 


Coutp there be a better subject for a treatise? You, marrying 
reader, and the wife-ish looking creature, who is peeping over your 
shoulder, while you turn these leaves, are of course particularly inter- 
ested in it. But not you two alone, but half your acquaintance ; and, 
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indeed, society at large are in the same predicament. Means must 
be taken at once for the abatement of celibacy, and the town have 
some new and active marrying principles instilled into it without 
delay. Matrimony, which, in Pearl-street phrase, was decidedly look- 
ing in the autumn, has again become languid— but little is done in 
the way of declarations, and as to actual offers they are not quoted 
at all. Greenwich-street, where engaged couples always walk, is 
to be sure at present pretty well provided for. But all the old engage- 
ments are running out, and unless some new ones can be found this 
spring, Perry and Stewart will find their office a sinecure next sea- 
son, so far as catering for bridal parties and wedding suppers is con- 
cerned. ‘The result is alarming in the highest degree. The 
consequences will be felt by every portion of the community—every 
link of the chain will vibrate. Gardiner’s magnificent furnishing 
establishment already totters on its base; Cox’s lamps rust upon 
his shelves—there is no one to hire or to buy : Lace veils are a drug 
in the market— Vandervoort has closed his store, and several import- 
ers of white kids are said to be on the verge of failing, while the 
ware-rooms of Phyfe’s and McKinnan’s are lumbered up with un- 
saleable cradles. Matters, indeed, have come to such a strait that 
they must be instantly attended to, and as the town very properly 
looks to the Knickerbacker for relief in all such cases, we must 
some how meet the emergency, and set to work at once to see 
what can be done to give new life to Hymen, and call back her 
smiles into the face of Lucina. In what way this is to be effected, 
however, must be an affair of sober and mature consideration ; and, 
in the mean time, it may be well to assist the well-disposed, who do 
not require to wait for the result of such an investigation, with some 
forms and precedents for bringing any little arrangements which 
may be already meditated to a speedy determination. 

Making an Offer, or, as it is vulyarly called, “popping the 
question,” is, next to waltzing in skates, (which was very fashion- 
able up the North River this winter,) the most embarrassing affair 
in the world toa novice: like almost every thing else, however, it may 
be reduced to the rules of an art, and by those who once master 
the theory, practised with perfect facility. Our grand-fathers, to be 
sure, made a great bugbear of the matter; and so they did, too, of 
fighting a duel or paying a debt,—things which in our day are ar- 
ranged in perfect quiet, and give but little molestation to the parties 
concerned. It often puzzles one to think how the Sir Charles 
Grandisons and Lord Mortimers managed to get up such tremen- 
dous scenes with their lady loves. Just imagine a young fellow in 
the present year, 33, pouring out his heart on one knee during a 
morning call, when a ring at the door with music from Bourne’s— 
a message from a Dorcas society—or John entering with the coal- 
scuttle, brings him up all standing, and petrifies his half-uttered 
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heroics in the midst, like the notes that were frozen suddenly in 
Munchausen’s bugle. ‘The catastrophe is dreadful to think of; and 
yet it is just as bad in the evening, whether at home or in the ball- 
room. In the first locality what in the world can one do in the way 
of getting up a scene, while the whole family are collected around the 
centre table? and as to the second, one is now so crowded, squeezed 
and pushed about in a ball-room, that a sentimental conversation, 
or, indeed, any conversation at all, is out of the question. You might, 
to be sure, have a chance for a téte-a-téte now and then in a corner, 
but the women are so much afraid of being convicted of wall-flower- 
ism, that the thing is hardly to be had, and if you do occasionally 
snatch a moment’s ‘ sweet converse’ by laying in wait between the 
folding-doors and catching those who sometimes linger there, why 
the whole matter is marred by the music being stationed in the same 
place. If you whisper to Laura in love’s own tone, Benoit and his 
coadjutors will drown your words, and if you pitch your voice a key 
or two higher, you pitch it right into the ear of Miss Smith, or some 
other spinster, who has stationed herself exactly against that pillar 
to catch every syllable you don’t mean her to hear. It is manifestly 
absurd, therefore, to attempt giving either the flourish and éclat to 
an offer, with which our grand-fathers ushered it into the world, or 
even the air of demi-romance and drawing-room sentiment that our 
papas preserved in their affaires de ceur. The thing must be man- 
aged in a careless matter-of-course way—with a little adroitness to 
be sure, but still with the coolness and unconcern of other business 
operations. 

The golden rule of elegant life in our day is not to bore—it is as 
decided mauvais ton to bore an individual with compliments and 
good wishes, and invitations, as it is to vent enthusiasm upon any 
question in company, or void a critique in a party. But to bore a 
woman with attentions, and above all to bore her with an offer— 
to throw your offer into such a shape as to excite her concern for 
you, or give her one moment’s serious annoyance is an outrage, 
which, if exposed, would make you lose caste forever. There are 
no instances, on record, however, of such things having occurred, 
whether from the sang*froid of lovers, or the cceur-froid of lovees, 
we are unable to say; but as there may be a few of the former in 
society whom passion might hurry into extravagance, and one or 
two of the latter, whose hearts would for five minutes be ruffled 
thereby, it is well that in all cases the most guarded conduct should 
be observed, and the question should therefore be administered with 
the same consideration for the possible existence of feeling, as you 
allow for the ascertained existence of a palate when drenching chil- 
dren with physic. ‘T’o this end, as you conceal the dose in sweet- 
meats, so you should wrap your offer in some expression that may 
be swallowed at a mouthful: one gulp then and all is over, there 
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may be a wry face or two, on your own side, possibly, after the 
draught, as if you had swallowed it yourself, but neither party must 
coquet with the cup before it is placed to the lips. ‘The simplest 
syrup makes {the best vehicle for the unpalatable drug in the one 
case, and the most trivial incident most aptly introduces, and hurries 
over the awful moment in the other—and to sum up the matter in 
one word, the offer direct must never be attempted, if there be any 
way of making the offer by implication. 

With these general precepts we might close this paper, but in this, 
as in other branches of philosophy, there is no teaching like experi- 
mental teaching. We must accompany our lecture with illustra- 
tions. You, for instance, fair reader, are in love with us—we beg 
pardon—we, we mean, are in love with you—or, at all events, we 
wish and intend to make you an offer. Well, now comes the diffi- 
culty: but first, as to the place—where shall we lay the venue, as the 
lawyers say? we never walk Broadway, and you never ride on 
horseback, so that to do the thing in the open air is out of the ques- 
tion; to attempt it ata ball, we have already said, is not to be 
thought of. Your mother’s parlor only remains, and there the 
scene shall be laid. But whether during a morning call, or an evening 
visit, must yet give us pause—the choice deperds upon a very curi- 
ous consideration How is your father’s house heated ? 

How is your father’s house heated ?—by a furnace or with fire- 
places? If by the former, of course the folding-doors are open as in 
summer, and it will be the most natural thing in the world, while 
your sisters are gathered around the lamp in one room, to ask to hear 
your last newsong at the piano inthe other; and then—then—do you 
not feel a little tremulous, lovely reader, as the moment approaches ? 

“ My voice is not sufficiently firm to try that new piece to-night, 
Mr. Blank, but here is your favorite song—I mean a favorite song 
of yours.” 

“ Sing me rather one of your own. Do you know, Miss Reader, 
that I think the homely adage of ‘ Love me, love my dog,’ which 
holds so true in our dwelling with pleasure upon each spot where 
those we love have ever been—each scene of which they ever formed 
a part, is still more strikingly, more tenderly exemplified in the feel- 
ings with which we listen to each note of music we have once heard 
together, and the emotions which arise at hearing even the most 
ordinary air which association has made theirs—we love, indeed, 
every thing that belongs to those to whom we are attached. But— 
allow me to adjust the music-book—down, Beppo—down, sir—you 
are not fond of dogs, I believe ?” 

“ Not particularly.” 

“ Would that mine were an exception !” 

The question thus put, the blushing reader has only to pat Beppo, 
or strike one note of our favorite air by way of answer, and we shall 
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look in at Gelston’s for a set of pearl on our way home, and tell Jen- 
nings when we will see company. 

In case, however, but one room is open at the lady’s house of an 
evening, the chances are ten toone that sucha favorable moment 
is not to be had; and it is an awkward thing, unless you mean to 
marry all the family—uncles, aunts, and cousins, to. the third de- 
gree twice removed, to make an offer to an individual member before 
the whole hive. You must, therefore, go of a morning; sit awhile, 
chat about indifferent subjects, criticise the last new engraving of 
Fanny Kemble, and find some similitude between the best features 
in the ever-varying countenance of the fascinating actress, and the 
resistless being before you. She drops her glove, partly from embar- 
rassment, and partly to call your attention to her foot. Ask for the 
gage. “ How can she refuse you so small a thing as that?” Itfshe 
do refuse, your game is up——it is all over with you. But if she grant 
the fairy gauntlet—then ask her--what? To leave her hand in it, 
certainly. 

We are aware that this way of making an offer by implication is 
not much in favor, since young Prosenberg, and Fitz-Frost Von 
Wheeler, were both rejected the same morning ; but offers were then 
plenty, and it is not likely that such a catastrophe would occur now. 
Poor Prosenberg deserved a better fate of that wicked beauty, Kate 
Atherton, when, after she had said some of her most severe things 
to him, he so gallantly replied, at last, “ you cut wp so well, Miss 
Atherton, that I should like you to carve alway at the head of my 
table.” 

The offer of Fitz-Frost (or Bob Logic, as he is sometimes called 
from always carrying an umbrella,) was made, as the reader pro- 
bably recollects, to that notorious heart-breaker, Killen Wycher- 
ley, when, upon her observing to him one morning in Broadway, 
“ Really, Mr. Von Wheeler, you and your umbrella seem to be per- 
fectly inseparable. He rejoined, “‘ we are,—will Miss Wycherley 
allow me to present her with my umbrella ?” 

The result of “ offer by implication” was, indeed, as every body 
knows, unfavorable in these “wo instances; but, not to mention the 
well-known offer scratched by young Frederick Pool, the crack 
billiard player of the ———— street club, is there not the striking 
case of Barent Snaffleton, who, when the present Mrs. 8. admired 
his three minute roan, stepped into five thousand a year by simply 
observing that both horse and rider were at the lady’s service—a fair 
set off against these failures? And though few of us enjoy the proper 
facilities to give a déjeviner a la fourchette at our country seais, like 
young Lorimer of Columbia County, and “ pop the question ” simply 
by asking the only single lady present to take the head of his table— 
yet any one, when a lady calling upon his sister is shown by mis- 
take into his study, and exclaims “ what a love of aroom! I do wish 
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look in at Gelston’s for a set of pearl on our way home, and tell Jen- 


nings when we will see company. a 

In case, however, but one room is open at the lady’s house of ay os 
evening, the chances are ten toone that sucha favorable moment ” 
is not to be had; and it is an awkward thing, unless you mean to . 
marry all the family—uncles, aunts, and cousins, to the third de - 
cree twice removed, to make an offer to an individual member before nf 
the whole hive. You must, therefore, go of a morning ; sit awhile = 
chat about indifferent subjects, criticise the last new engraving of . 
Fanny Kemble, and find some similitude between the best features i 


in the ever-varying countenance of the fascinating actress, and the 
resistless being before you. She drops her glove, partly from embar 
rassment, and partly to call your attention to her foot. Ask for the ' 
gage. “How can she refuse you so small a thing as that?” If she 
do refuse, your game is up-—it is all over with you. But if she grant 
the fairy eauntlet—then ask her-—what? 7 leave her hand in it. 
certainly. 

We are aware that this way of making an offer by implication is 
not much in favor, since young Prosenberg, and Fitz-Frost Von 
Wheeler, were both rejected the same morning ; but offers were then 
plenty, and it is not likely that such a catastrophe would occur now. 
Poor Prosenberg deserved a better fate of that wicked beauty, Kate 
Atherton, when, after she had said some of her most severe things 
to him, he so gallantly replied, at last, “ you cué wp so well, Miss 
Atherton, that I should like you to carve alway at the head of my 
table.” 

The offer of Fitz-Frost (or Bob Logic, as he is sometimes called 
from always carrying an umbrella,) was made, as the reader pro- 
bably recollects, to that notorious heart-brealzer, Fllen W ychet 

le 2Y; when, upon her observing to him one morning in Broadw: LY, 

“Really, Mr. Von Wheeler, you and your umbrella seem to be per- 

fectly inseparable. He rejoined, “we are,—will Miss Wycherley 
allow me to present her with my umbrella ? 

The result of “ offer by imiplic ation” was, indeed, as every body 
knows, unfavorable in these two instances; but, not to mention the 
well-known offer scrafehed by young Frederick Pool, the crack 
billiard player of the ———- street club, is there not the striking 
case of Barent Snaftleton, who, when the present Mrs. 8. admired 
his three minute roan, stepped into five thousand a year by simply 
observing that both horse — rider were at the lady’s service—a fair 
set off against these failures? And though few of us enjoy the proper 
facilities to give a déjeuner ala fourchette at our country seats, like 
young Lorimer of Columbia County, and “ pop the question ” simply 
by asking the only single lady present to take the head of his table— 
yet any one, when a lady calling upon his sister is shown by mis- 
take into his study, and exclaims “ what a love of aroom! I do wish 
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» mine tor a boudoir.” as wa he case at "l'om Scribbleton’s 
day, may like him reply, “ it shall be, at once, if you will 

. the rubbish with the room.” 
reader is by this time sated with these common-place 
ns of our subject, and, forgetting that all matters of business 
dealt with in a plain way, thinks that unless we can 
dash of the romantic into any specimens we may have in 
ve had better furnish no more. In this extreme case being 
apable of conceiving a sentimental idea ourselves, and hav- 
endeavored to make something of Washington Wilding’s 
ler to one of the Misses Courtney, when, upon the youngest 
ix dropping her belt, he caught it up, exclaiming, in the words 


i \\ sit I, 


“Ci e me! 


“Take a 


iven to the necessity of cailing in the aid of others to help 
t of the difficulty. And hay ing al this moment before us a 
young lady’s journal, which, to tell the truth, we purloined the 
her evening from her mother’s drawing-room, with the premeditat- 
sign of making its contents available occasionally, in more ways 
conclu le this ( hapter on Offers with the follow Ine very 

> OXUTACE ¢ 

Saturday, June 14th, 183—, 

iwful but delightful moment did come at last, and that 
t expected it last evening ' W hen shall l ever forget one 
iat then occurred, one word that was then uttered, one look 
it he bent upon me : but yet, like misers who joy in writing down 
h sum that is added to their treasures, I cannot refrain from re- 
rding here every hoarded word which passed our lips, from the mo- 
the first asked me to join him on the plazZa, to the last sweet 
night, which made my slumbers those of paradise, and my 

. of heaven. 

“Come hither, Constance! do you see yon bright and beautiful 
tar! suppose you were told that the possession of that planet would 
lase away every sorrow that has ever agitated your heart—that it 
would make you hi Appys happy as it is possible lor mortal to be, would 
you not try to win it?” “ What a wild question! surely not; for dol 
not know that no power on earth could give it me? andw hy, Clarence, 


i) 


hould we waste a wish upon that which is unattainable?” “ Lovely 
philosopher! would that 1 could reason thus.” “ You are ambitious, 
then, cousin? Surely, with talents and energy of character like 
yours, there is no station to which you may not aspire.” “ A mbt- 
tious! yes, dearest, I am ambitious! but why, why will you misun- 
derstand me? I know that it is madness in me to love you, and 
more than madness in me tell you of it—but---but— 

Oh Constance—” 
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I WILL LOVE THEE NO MORE, 






I will love thee no more, I have loved thee too long, 
Thou hast wasted a heart that was thine to its core, 

The ties I have striven to break were too strong, 

They are broken at last,—I will love thee no more 














Yet I pause for a moment,—yes, ere I erase 
That pictifre whose colors are laid in my heart, 

Let me call back its beauties of soul, form, and face, 

i And then fix the stern purpose that tears us apart. 





Ah! they need not the summons, already they seem 
To start from the canvass,—that form, and that brow, 

The same I have worshippe din many a dre am, 

The same | must blot from my memory now. 















That dark hazel eye, in whose sweet circle dwells 

A witchery far be »yond poetry’s dream, 
Which, though keen as the eagle’s, yet like the gazelle’s, 
Loves to melt into softness its brightne ss of beam. 


Those lips, whence sweet words come more liquidly sweet, 
And so slowly, they seem as if wishing to smother 

In that prison of rubies whose ripe portals meet, 

As if pouting and reddening to part from each other. 


That brow like a book, on whose white page is seen 
Pure thoughts and affections high purpose and soul; 

No dark lines where passions unholy have been, 

No waste where the lava hath but ceased to roll. 






A mind full of fancies as gentle as bright, 
Whence, not bitter with sarcasm, but dazzling with wit, 

Even satire’s sharp arrow, when quivering for flight, 

I feel sure cannot wound, though ’t is certain to hit. 











A heart, whose full chords are so tremblingly true 

To each finer emotion, that did I but try 
To grieve thee in jest, it would change thy cheeks’ hue, 
Send a sigh to thy lip, and a tear to thine eye. 


And a form in whose fulness and beauty of mould, 
The eye of the sculptor would brighten to see 

The charms which were gathered from hundreds of old 

All blended im one and all breathing in thee. 









The picture is finish’d,—one kiss on that brow, 
4 One glance from those eyes could I aught but adore— 
; One smile, one sweet word, one soft pressure, and now 
The picture is broken,—I love thee no more. 


Thou hast spurn’d my affection,—’t was all I could give, 
Thou hast blasted hope’s tre e,—the sweet blossoms it bore 
Are strewn at thy fee t,—thou couldst yet bid it live, 
Sut I scatter their promise,—I love thee no more. 


I will worship no longer,—my heart I redeem, 
The years thou hast wasted thou canst not restore, 

The past I gave thee, thou hast left it a dream, 

But the future is mine.—I will love thee no more. 


a 


renee 
———— 
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The lron 


Stock=-amecisen—or, THE IRON TRUNK. 


Of the many youths who frequented the University of Erfurth. 
there were lew more distincuished. either for beauty of personal 


luity to stu ly, than the young Frederick 


ppearance, or devoted assid 
SLapps. Nol was the admiratio: ne , “ited unmertted. In 


none 
ol the athletic exercises i! | - Ol he laring projects the ** re- 
nowning,”* duelling, or wild revelry, which distinguished the Land- 
mannschaflten, or initiated body of rerman students, was he defi- 


\nd yet among the sag read le University the veteran 
professors of Law and P] 


IhOSOpHy, | re Was hot any ol the Bursch- 
ent in hieher estimation. was with the fair daughters of 
the learned doctors, and the O eC} VYoune li mphs, who loved in 
the clear sunny evenings of summer to promena le beneath the shade 

of the lofty elms, which form such a fine ik before the old 
o thie | niversity, that the hand and dj ring young student 
was most essentially in fave ,. Lie } ethan « ne staid and ma- 
tronly wife of the substantial burewomasters, had always ready tor the 
admired young man asmile of kindness, and a @ood dinner of game 


stew and Rhenish, when he chose to visit their house. In fact. Krede 
rick was accounted by all the prof lilivent and attentive 
of students : by the students themse} .the most h tippy and I ivored 
of the body—by all the worthy citizen Hrfurth, the most promis 

ing of youths, and by all the young ladies who saw or knew him, the 
handsomest and most engaging of bachelors. Yet, the student him 

self seemed to know or care littie woul this unive! i cimiration, and, 


' 


except in his moments of relaxation, when in some commerz house} of 


i 


the city he joined the uproarious reve ling of his companions, he was 


a melanc holy and re luded vouth ‘| lime aiter time whe Ih all the 


city indulged in merriment and hilarity, the delicious evenings of the 
German summer found Frederick wandering far from so iety in the 


deep recesses of the "hurinetan forest: and at the numerous balls 
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which enlivened the city, instead of the joviality and high Spirits 
which most young men with lis re putati: yn would have assumed, 
he appeared among the admiring and neclected fair a lone ly and 
abstracted being. ‘This apathy was attributed by his companions 
to some deep and silent scheme which p lie al enthusiasm was 
working in bis mind, and which the very general confederation of 
Germau students, to effect the liberation of their country from the 
ascendancy of French principles prevalent at the time, rendered no 
wise improbable; while the opposite and grieving sex as naturally 
attributed the unusual demeanor to an unforgotten and unreturned 
attachment still preying on his mind. Both these conjectures were 
wrong. It is true that Frederick was in love, but it was the 
hopeless flame of a forbidden passion, entertained and cherished by 
the unfortunate young man, for a lady lovely enough in her person 
to secure the throne of the world, were beauty the qualific ation, and 
sufficiently high born to rank with the noblest in a land where 
sixteen quarterings are required to constitute gentility. * 

‘To account for this strange infatuation in a youth otherwise so 
promising, it will be necessary to introduce the reader to the earliest 
days of the Erfurth student. He was the only child of the curate 
of Naumburgh. ‘he father, simple, worthy man, had all his affec 
tions centred in his son, nor had he any higher ambition than to see 
the high old-fashioned pews of his neat little church well filled with the 
worthy inhabitants of the village, and to hope that the massive and 
thic kly carved oak pulpit which he liad solong himself declaimed from, 
should ata future di Ly be occupied by Frederick. For this purpose he 
stored his mind e arly with all the intricate dogmas of polemical divini- 
ty,and spent all his leisure time in directing thechild’s hopes tothe dig- 
nity of a station so honorable. But K'rederick had other objects in 
his mind. About a league from the beautiful village where he lived, 
there was a baronial castle of the Dukes of Rodoldstadt. "This feu- 
dal residence was long neglected by the family for the more magnifi 
cent palace of the capital of the Duchy, and was only occupied by 
the instructors and attendants of the princess Louisa, the only 
daughter of the illustrious house. ‘This child from infancy was dis- 
tinguished for the matchless beauty of her person, while the absence of 
that formal etiquette so rigidly observed in German families of rank, 
occasioned by the non-re idence of her father, had perhaps created 
an aflability unknown in ladies of her station, by allowing the natu- 
ral kindness and hilarity of youth to flourish in all its artless luxu- 





a 





* In the old chivalric orders, the knights of St. John and of the Temple, none of the “ lan- 
guages,” as the nations of Europe wer designat d in the institute of the order, guarded the 
entrance to knight! y honor with suc h jealous care as that of Ge rmany. There the candi- 


dates were obliged to shew eight points of gentility on their escutcheon on either side of the 
house previous to admuissi n. 
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riance unchecked by forma or restraint. One branch of the edu- 

ition ol this intere sting ( hildw, is entrusted to ’rederick’s father,and 
this connection had caused between his enthusiastic son and his 
lovely and engaging ward a degree of acquaintance, and even inti- 
macy, seldom enjoyed in Germany by an individual of his sta- 
tion. And Frederick soon found all his bh ippiness consisted in gather- 
ing wreaths for the princess of the rarest flowers which grew in the 
wilds near the district, or in planting her favorite arbors with 
the fragrant and umbrageous willow from the banks of the Saale. 
Even in church, where the formality with which the lady’s station was 
presel rved prevented her from recognizing him, he often had the 
pleasure of seeing In her large and soft blue eye when directed towards 
him a look of satisfaction at delight—to him worth all the world 
beside. But this intimacy Was not fated to be lastine. The haugh- 
ty a luke had either observed or was informed of this daring attach- 
ment, and incensed beyond measure at such a possibility, the old Curé 
was instantly restricted to his manse. and the son sternly forbidden 
to approach the grounds of the castle. l’rederick, though he 
Ww irmily admired, hever uspected that he had dared to love, till the 
speedy death of every former enjoyment deeply convinced him of 
the fatal truth. At the University, to which he was soon after removy- 
ed, he strove manfully to recal his entrapped affections: in the 
recklessness of his spirit he plunged forem st into all the W ild excess- 
es of his dissipated COMpPanions ; and he strove to quench -™ fever 
of his mind by the intensest study of the varied learning of the 
schools. He almost succeeded in wearing the rooted { elit if from 
his soul ; and thouch the altered color of his eal told how 
deep it had been seated, he believed and rejoiced that it was over- 
come, When a simple and unexpected incident revived the slumber- 
ing passion in all its force, and consigned the unfortunate youth to 
the varied tortures of uncontrollable and of he pel ss love. 

It was one of those splendid evenings of the German autumn, 
when sunset turns the atmosphere into purest azure and the sky to 
burnished gold, that young Frederick stood upon the rampart of Er 
furth admiring the glories of a landscape unsu 
where vast forests, and dim mountains, and noble rivers stretching 
beyond him in boundless continuity, were all bathed in one rich dye 
of expiring light, and seemed hushed into the calmness of reposing life. 
He had just risen from the perplexing study of the old philosophy, 
and his mind was confused with a thousand distracting influences: 
the unrivalled scene before him had a composing effect upon his 
feelings, and he had almost forgot he was in being in the deep reve- 
ry which fell upon his spirit, when his attention was attracted by a 
splendid equipage, proceeding at a rapid rate toward the city from 


the direction of Rodoldstadt. In the listless state of mind which often 


vassed for beautvy— 
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succeeds wearied spirits, with what anxiety will we watch the small 
est incident that tends to mar the monotony. And thus Frederick 
continued to trace the glittering vehicle and its numerous attend; ‘nits, 
as it wound its way, now hid in valleys, now glancing through seat 
tered trees, and now driving furious ly over the level ¢ hampaign to- 
ward the city. When it came up, it stopped directly under the 
rampart, and two ladies were ore ted to alight by the officious ser 
vants. "The student from his el 






































: vated position could observe all their 
motions. "I'he eldest seemed to a about forty, of a noble and dig 
4 nified demeanor; and her compani mn, hardly yet a woman, was 
gifted with a beauty so — sing, that Frederick, in his warme st 
dreams of perfection, had never supposed such reality could exist, 
So absolutely had the idea a the lovely stranger possessed him. that 
he almost felt his existence a blank, as she disappe ared under the 
arch: but his whole soul thrilled with an emotion he had never felt 
before, when as again he saw her and her companion mount the 
rampart and approach, he recognized in that modelled loveliness 
only the matured and expanded charms of the girlish heiress of 
Naumbureh. Her form was as faultless as her countenance: and 
there was a sylph-like lightness in her step that, to the impassioned 
student, seemed the very harmony of grace. As they passed along, 
Frederick felt regret steal upon his mind, that that beautiful vision 
would soon be gone for ever, when he saw the younger lady drop 
something from her person, which she did not notice. With the ra- 
pidity of lightning he flew from the spot where he was standing, and 
snatched the precious relic from the ground. It was a bracelet ; and 
in the warmth of his feelings the excited Stapps could not avoid press 
ing an impassioned kiss on the costly gems which 7 enchased. 
Whether it was that the lady had missed the article, or had been 
struck by the sudden precipitancy of the before we figure, 
she and her companion turned and before the unconscious Frederick 
was aware, his glance met the soft blue eyes of the lovely owner. 
He instantly blushed the dee pe st crimson, and in unutterable confu- 
sion hastened to present the bracele-—though he had never wished 
for grace in his movements so much, yet he never felt so awkward. 
Perhaps, from a with the extr: ordinary agitation dis- 
played by the young man—the exquisite features of the lady co- 
lored slig ehitly as she rect ived ii—and that transient blush touched 
his heart with rapture. And though she gave him no other sign 
of recognition than the tones of winning sweetness in which she 
thanked him, she left Frederick Stapps from that absorbing moment 
; an altered and a ruined man. 
On events how slender hang the destinies of individuals as well 
as nations. ‘That simple incident of the bracelet altered every taste, 
and habit, and predilection of the Erfurth student. Fivery succes 
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fluential of all classes of society in Germany, the students, under the 
more extended and generous title of Burschenschaft. 

It was to this friend that Frederick at length confided the hope- 
less secret, which was wasting him in his prime. ‘That eve ning 
they were seen to wander far, far from the ramparts; and late at 
night they returned, linked arm in arm, and still engaged in earnest 
conversation, to the little apartment of Frederick on the Schneider 
Platz. 

“It were foolish, my dear Stapps,” said his friend, removing a 
number of dusty books, and sitting down in the old carved oak 
chair, “to let the prediction of this foolish woman sink upon your 
mind. I never give any credit to such visionaries.”—“ You cannot 
ridicule me out of this impression, Theodore,” re aeiued the other, 
sinking back in his chair, and withdrawing the poker from the half 
extinguished fire he had been raking, “as sure as this metal js jn 
my hand, the incident of that day will exercise an influence on my 
fate.” 'heodore only answered by applying himself assiduous ly to 
renovate the dying e smbers, and soon succeeded in kindling a blaze. 
Frederick sat still watching his operations without speaking. He 
was recalled to himself by Theodore looking up—and_ repeated 
with solemn emphasis—“ In one month you will see in the ducal 
ball-room of Erfurth the person who will determine your fate.” 
“Yes,” said The odore, “those were the words of the soothsayer ; and] 
think it will be unfortunate for her that she has ventured, contrary to 
the custom of her tribe, to affixa day, “ This is September,” said 
Frederick. “Yes,” said the other with emphasis—* and the sixth of 
September, too—the very night of the general meeting of our beady, 
do, Stapps, forget this foolish adventure and still more foolish predic- 
tion, and you will find nobler objects to engross your attention than 
a ridic ulous love for a lady you know nothing about; and who 
would most probably, were she aware of your attachment, ridicule 
you most heartily for your pains.” He winced under the bitter truth 
of the remark, and replied with a sigh, “it is indeed foolish, but that 
high-born girl has occupied all my thoughts from infancy. In my 
father’s chure h, when she was as yet a child, my earliest exercise of 
thought was remarking how transcendantly her flaxen curls and 
radiant countenance surpassed the sc ulptured cherubs upon the 
princely pew of her family. I never heard her mentioned but with 
lavish praise. I never saw her but she evinced a condescension so 
different from the hauteur of elevated rank, that I loved her before | 
knew it: and when all these unconscious but organized impressions 
were revived at once by that unexpected sight—when in the frame 
of mind in which | was, her appearance seemed like a descended se- 
raph—and then the still more unexpected interview. Oh! ‘Theo 
dore, can you wonder that T should resign every faculty of my soul 
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ty the delicious fascination of that presumptuous but intoxicating 
love.” 6 Yes,” said ‘Theodore. touched by the enthusiasm with 
which he spoke, and convinced that since the cure of Stapps was 
hopeless, he could best serve his friend by affording passion a ray of 
hope to live on— Yes, Frederick, the lady is worthy of supreme 
idolatry. By yourself and unassisted, no probability holds out the 

the slightest chance of your being able to succeed. Come and join 
our body _ and the unite d and directed ef} orts of the whole Burschen- 
schaften shall be directe d to your success, and to you I need not expa- 
tiate upon their power.’ I’rederick was struck with the proposal, 
and after remaining silent a few moments, he held out his hand. 
‘ Theodore,” said he, “1 embrace your proposal ; 


but to you alone 
have | communic ated this perilous secret; 


with you alone must it 
remain.’ —“ T'o death,” said the other, warmly returning the 


srasp 
and alae his hat—‘* so come away, it is full time 


we should set 
out.” Frederick muffled himself after the other's example in his 
cloak, and they procee ded on their way. ‘They hurried through that 
deserted portion of the city which remains, in silent and lone ly gran- 
deur, a memorial of the flourishing o pulence which in the fifteenth 
century attracted to this insignificant p ‘lace all the commerce of the 
empire-—and passed by the Augustine monastery, now converted in- 
to an orphan hospital, whose time-worn walls first harbored that man, 
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le greatest ever Germany produced— whose tongue of thunder upset 
the settled super stition of a thousand years s, and eflected the greatest 
moral revolution ever history recorde d.* The ‘y then entered a spa- 
clous but seemingly dese ted building, which had formerly accom- 
modated one of the Palatines of the e mpire. The "y were rece ‘ived by 
a very suspicious looking Hausmeister, who immediately passed them 

interchanging a word with Theodore. Then winding through a 
narrow passage the *\ descended along fli: oht of stairs, into what rede 
rick thought must have been the wine-cellars of the house. Through 
many of these apartments they groped their way in the profoundest 
darkness, guided only by jutting stones, placed so as to render it ut- 
terly futile for any but the initiated ever to have discovered the haunt 
to which they were the guides. At last, when Frederick was almost 
weary, his uncertainty was removed by his friend’s touching a 
spring which opened a door, and disclosed to the wondering 
Stapps a scene that might well have filled with astonishment 
and even awe any one less firm than himself, whose undaunt- 
ed hardihood had obtained among his companions the appella- 
tion of Stock=amc-eisen, or the “Iron Trunk.” 


It was a long and low arched room, supported by massive columns, 


and lit by numberless smoky torches. A long tab le in the centre was 


It was in this monastery that Lather formed one of the brotherhood. His cell is still 
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covered with all the implements of drinking, and many of its crowded 
inmates lay around apparently overcome a! intoxication. Could jt he 
blood which I: Ly Upon the floor thought Frederick, as the *Y passed a red 
pool of gory fluid. But there was plenty of frightful re ality besides, and 
coffins, skulls, every variety of weapon and hideous representation 
of Hartz demons ; and other supernatural creations of theold German 
superstition were scattered about in horrid cK nfusion. ‘The inmat 3 
were ferocious looking and haweard., thou oh the young novice could 
discern from the crested hilt, that manya person was present of noble 
rank than they seemed. ‘I'o one not aware of the wild habits of his 
countrymen, all this accumulation of horrors might have proved ter 
rible in the extreme. But Frederick knew too well the uncompro 
mising hostility with which the G 
sliohtest e — ssion of political liberty, to wonder at the jealous and 
even fearful secrecy in which these enthusiasts had entrenched 
themselves against the pervading vigilance of the emissaries of t! 
State. Atthe time of which we write, these societies had attained a 
perfection of organization unexan . d for potency and extent. It 
was then that the gigantic power of Napoleon, consolidated | by the 
ruin of the Prussian Monarchy and the dic tated treaty of 'Tilsit, had 
obtained that commanding influence under which every power on 
the continent bowed. And though the vassal potentates of Germa- 
ny seemed to forget their degradation in the brilliant title of “ Con 
federates of the Rhine,” yet the great body of the people viewed mat 
ters in a far different light, and were unive rsally dissatisfied at the 
altered allegiance of their native princes, and the heavy Imp sts with 
which they were loaded for the aggrandization of a foreign and 
generally hostile power. 

'T’o increase this feeling, and to work upon the prevailing fears of 
popular discontent by a secret but universal agency, was the object 
of these clandestine associations ; and their history remains an un 
c — l proof, not only of their perfect adaptation to the end pro 
posed, but of the unflinching fide lity with which their invisible chi 
racter was preserved. Into these hidden conclaves all the young 
intelligence of the vast regions of Germany were enrolled ; and their 
nights were spent either in appalling orgies, that might render them 
familiar with every possible manifestation of hazard, or in exciting 
their enthusiasm by mystical songs and representations of a deified 
but imaginary liberty.* Napoleon, in the very zenith of his power, 


‘rian governments proscribed the 
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* The sketch of the influence of the vari us secret societies in Germany ts not over- 
drawn: and afew vears previous to the time of which we write, the rpr wlices We 
much more terrific, and their org ition more ngeniously complex, gradu lly 
cing fromthe simplest form of social intercourse to the most fearful rites with w 
l€ alous secrecy was ever screened by terror. If we are to believe the account of 


binson and other historians, the slightest appearance or suspicion or faltering 
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upremacy totter beneath the undermining influence 
}| Opinion Which th C viewless eChelles had arraved 
him. He recollected with instinctive dread the share which 


. > . ’ ° 
luminati and Rosicrusians of a few years previous had in the 


ntiul anar hies of Jaco MEhIst | ¢ nd he left n chierey Ol his nas 


. . ,* 'Y ’ . : ° - 

i untrie 1. which e uid lay the LN pPOsiiig spectre that disturbed 
} ' 7) 

in his dreams of glory ; and it was generally rumored at the 


. that the French Emperor meditated some nev <cheme of policy 
1 would bind effectually the German empire to his interests, 
ecutiveof the Burschenschafien therefore exerted a « orrespond 
vity, and every method was put in requisition w i could add 
yies to their ranks. ‘The known intrepidity and intellectual 
vments of Kreck rick Stapps caused his cl] pearance among them 
hailed with lively satisfa Lion ° and he Was ll thei TY con 
a LO the presence Ol thie erand muster of the oraer. wa a 
in of n ble mien, ana Not so ¢ flectuatly ay oused but that 
ck thought he had some recollection of his person. He re- 
| the student with kindness, but the young man shrank from 
rutinizing gaze of his piercing eye as he presented him with a 
vl which, to his apprehen ion, seemed smeared, if not filled 


th blood. "Theodore was and Or neu him, and he was sur 
unded by a band of ferocious looking monsters, each holding a 
rreeking with the same dread fluid. “ Drink!” said the 

a tone of thunder.—He put the disgusting compound to his 

in a tone of thunder. ti ry Ine compound to his 


i 


lp ind drained it to the bottom. e found it exqul itely sweet, 
d soon felt his brain swimming, not with intoxication, but with 
. dizzy energy which seemed to lift him above himself, and endow 
him for a moment with supernatural strength. 

‘The chief and ‘lhe ulore lost no time in profitin J yy his excitement. 
They took him by the arm, and at a given signal, the whole of the 
promiscuous multitude, each bearing a flambeau in his hand, rushed 


- ] . 4 ! 
out of the room into a larger and much more pacious apartment, the 


O] which, by a ce ( p lope, made them a | ruth W ith Vi lence t ) the 


farther end. where it terminated in a flight of narrow st ps. Into this 


passage the whole crowd precipitated itself, and though its length was 


apparently interminable, the shouts and yells of the thronging mass 
conferred an awful interest, which made it far from tedious ; while the 
gr ure of the elevated torches cave the ‘l'artarean descent the appear- 
ance of acataract of living flame. "he bottom ledthem to one of those 
vast subterraneous caves, said in legendary tales, to be the work of the 
early giants of the land; and where the dim outline only partially re- 
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vealed by the smoky lhe oht ol th e flambeaux. showed huge masses of 
projecting crag overarching them to an amazing height, which o 









































Li in its very indistinctness a coloring of deep sublimity to the plac 
i according well with 7 grotesque and ferocious appearance : the 
bacchanals who filled 1 Into this immense excavation was « 

' diously congregated all an imaginary characters of their prim val 
national history, whose persons and exploits, deified in the sublime 

iy mythology ol romantic supe rsuuion, fill the mind with vague and in 
id definite sensations of terror or of awe. Huge statues of Woden and 

| 











Thor, and the other fabled heroes of their druidic poets, arrayed in 
necklaces of the skulls ol their slaughtered foes and the other terrible 
trophies of their sanguinary prowess, stood frowning in the centre: 
and the fossil remains of stupendous antedeluvian animals piled 
around like actual remnants of the gigantic inhabitants of an extin 
guished world, seemed to give reality and truth to the dark cre 
ations of the savage muse embodied in the frightful monuments 
The occupation of the group was in strong keeping with the nature 
of the temple they had chosen to celebrate their orgies. A long tab) 

stone extended through the centre, and between the images, on either 
side of which were placed benchesof the saime,where the entire number 
soon found a seat—the table was covered profusely with the mate 


















































\ als of drinking. Here the ¢ ompany gave way to every extravag 








of behavior which conscious security could ins spire; and F'rede 














‘ could not but admire the skill with which the chiefs directed th: 
' energy of excites | passions to their erent obj ct of political ascendan | 
4 and how easily they disguised under the semblance of an orderless 
7 





revel the terrible power of their secret but extensive sway. ‘Thi 
mirth was promoted by bacchi unalian songs, ¢ ‘horussed by an hui 
dred voices to the wild music of their country, and their feeling 
roused by violent harangue and ial ing descriptions of their national 
degradation. When a continuance of the revel had inflamed t 
minds of the party into proper excitement, the scene was chang‘ = | 
wave of the chieftain’s hand into a deeper solemnity of horr: \ 
number of the party attired to represent the vassal warriors of O: Yd n, 
entered the cavern paradise,each bearing a bowl of the blood red wine, 
celebrated as the drink of gods by the early bards—these were placed 
before them at proper distances, and then a skull cased in silver, a 
companied by every bone of the human skeleton bleached like ivory, 
and whispered to be the remnants of a martyred traitor, was laid upon 
the table : and the whole party rising up laid their hands on some po! 
tion of the appalling memento, and swore aloud that thrilling oath 
which bound them by the most fearful adjurations of affrighted con 
science to stand by each other through weal or woe—to leave no 
stone unturned, no means untried, which could effect the deliveration 
of their country—invoking on themselves, and denouncing to others 
the untiring vengeance of exasperated wrath should they betray the 
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t, and dooming themselves by the tortures of never-ending perdi 
to accomplish every purpose of this body, or perish in the at- 

pt. hen as if to screw themselves to the terrible resolution and 
n the involuntary shudder of their startled reason. thev seized 


. : ; } 1 7 ' . 
symbolic wine and drank a flowing bumper, raising the following 


ng, and passing it to one another amid the pealing chorus of 
everv mingled voice. 


DRINKING SONG « RSCHENSCHAFT. 
Pass round the 
And, thir 
There is a 
Unknown to 
Pass r 


And tl 


blood-red cup 
brothers, drink— 
harm in quaffing up 


t 


know who shrink. 


tv broine rs, ar 
irm in draming 


KnOW whos 


In chains we 
To strange 
And if we have 
This can 
Qur griet ai 
rill comes the time to tear them. 
Then pass the lung Cup, 
And coward sot may shrink, 
But sterner men will quaff it up— 


Drink ! banded brothers, drink 
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Stock-am-eisen—or, THE IRON TRUNK. 


Of the many youths who frequented the University of Erfurth, 
there were few miore distinguished, either for beauty of personal 
appearance, or devoted assiduity to study, than the young Frederick 
Stapps. Nor was the admiration he excited unmerited. In none 
of the athletic exercises—in none of the daring projects—the “ re- 
nowning,” duelling, or wild revelry, which distinguished the Land- 
mannschaften, or initiated body of German students, was he defi- 
cient. And yet among the sage heads of the University—the veteran 
professors of Law and Philosophy, there was not any of the Bursch- 
ent in higher estimation. But it was with the fair daughters of 
the learned doctors, and the graceful young nymphs, who loved in 
the clear sunny evenings of summer to promenade beneath the shade 
of the lofty elms, which form such a fine walk before the old 
gothic University, that the handsome and daring young student 
Was most essentially in favor. And more than one staid and ma- 
tronly wife of the substantial burgomasters, had always ready for the 
admired young man asmileof kindness, and a good dinner of game- 
stew and Rhenish, when he chose to visit their house. In fact, Frede- 
rick was accounted by all the professorsthe most diligent and attentive 
of students; by the students themselves, the most happy and favored 
of the body—by all the worthy citizens of Erfurth, the most promis- 
ing of youths, and by all the young ladies who saw or knew him, the 
handsomest and most engaging of bachelors. Yet, the student him- 
self seemed to know or care little about this universal admiration, and, 
except in his moments of relaxation, when in some commerz houset of 
the city he joined the uproarious revelling of his companions, he was 
a melancholy and secluded youth. ‘Time after time when all the 
city indulged in merriment and hilarity, the delicious evenings of the 
German summer found Frederick wandering far from society in the 
deep recesses of the Thuringian forest ; and at the numerous balls 





* “ Renowning ” in the universities of Germany is similar to the conduct knovrn as “ spree- 
ing” among the students of our own colleges, with the difference that it is done not merely to 
give them eclat with the body corporate of their fellows, but to make themselves remarkable 
among the whole community where they may reside. ‘* Duels” or “ Scandals” is another 
ferocious characteristic of the body ; and he who fights the greatest number of them for the 
least possible cause ‘* Renowns superbly.” 


+ The word Bursche, though it means a young fellow, has been appropriated by the stu- 
dents all over Germany to designate themselves, They have agreed to consider themselves, 
par excellence, the young fellows of Germany. Das Burschenleben, for example, means 
not the mode of life of young men in general, but only of young men at college.—See Rus- 
sel’s ur, p. 90—vol. 1. 


{ The taverns which the students frequent are so called. 
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which enlivened the city, instead of the joviality and high spirits 
which most young men with his reputation would have assumed, 

he appeared among the admiring and neglected fair a lonely and 
abstracted being. This apathy was attributed by his companions 
to some deep and silent scheme which political enthusiasm was 
working in his mind, and which the very general confederation of 
German students, to effect the liberation of their country from the 
ascendancy of French principles prevalent at the time, rendered no 
wise improbable; while the opposite and grieving sex as naturally 
attributed the unusual demeanor to an unforgotten and unreturned 
attachment still preying on his mind. Both these conjectures were 
wrong. It is true that Frederick was in love, but it was the 
hopeless flame of a forbidden passion, entertained and cherished by 
the unfortunate young man, for a lady lovely enough in her person 
to secure the throne of the world, were beauty the qualification, and 
sufficiently high born to rank with the noblest in a land where 
sixteen quarterings are required to constitute gentility. * 

To account for this strange infatuation in a youth otherwise so 
promising, it will be necessary to introduce the reader to the earliest 
days of the Erfurth student. He was the only child of the curate 
of Naumburgh. The father, simple, worthy man, had all his affec- 
tions centred in his son, nor had he any higher ambition than to see 
thehich old-fashioned pews of his neat little church well filled with the 
worthy inhabitants of the village, and to hope that the massive and ° 
thickly carved oak puipit which he had solong himself declaimed from, 
should at a future day be occupied by Frederick. For this purpose he 
stored his mind early with all the intricate dogmas of polemical divini- 
ty,and spent all his leisure time in directing thechild’s hopes tothe dig- 
nity of a station so honorable. But F rederick had other objects in 
his mind. About a league from the beautiful village where he lived, 
there was a baronial castle of the Dukes of Rodoldstadt. This feu- 
dal residence was long neglected by the family for the more magnifi- 
cent palace of the capital : of the Duchy, and was only occupied by 
the instructors and attendants of the princess Louisa, the only 
daughter of the illustrious house. ‘This child from infancy was dis- 
tinguished for the matchless beauty of her person, while the absence of 
that formal etiquette so rigidly observed in German families of rank, 
occasioned by the non-residence of her father, had perhaps created 
an affability unknown in ladies of her station, by allowing the natu- 
ral kindness and hilarity of youth to flourish in all its artless luxu- 


# In the old chivalric orders, the knights of St. John and of the Temple, none of the “ lan- 
guages,” as the nations of Europe were designated in the institute of the orde sr, guarded the 
entrance to knightly honor with such jealous care as that of Germany. There the candi- 
dates were obliged to shew eight points of gentility on their escutcheon on either side of the 
house previous to admission. 
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riance unchecked by formality or restraint. One branch of the edu- 
cation of this interesting child was entrusted to Frederick’s father, and 
this connection had caused between his enthusiastic son and his 
lovely and engaging ward a degree of acquaintance, and even inti- 
macy, seldom enjoyed in Germany by an individual of his sta- 
tion. And Frederick soon found all his happiness consisted in gather- 
ing wreaths for the princess of the rarest flowers which grew in the 
wilds near the district, or in planting her favorite arbors with 
the fragrant and umbrageous willew from the banks of the Saale. 
Even in church, where the formality with which the lady’s station was 
preserved prevented her from recognizing him, he often had the 
pleasure of seeing in her large and soft blue eyewhen directed towards 
him a look of satisfaction and delight—to him worth all the world 
beside. But this intimacy was not fated to be lasting. The haugh- 
ty duke had either observed or was informed of this daring attach- 
ment, and incensed beyond measure at such a possibility, the old Curé 
Was instantly restricted to his manse, and the son sternly forbidden 
to approach the grounds of the castle. Frederick, though he 
warmly admired, never suspected that he had dared to love, till the 
speedy death of every former enjoyment deeply convinced him of 
the fatal truth. At the University, to which he was soon after remov- 
ed, he strove manfully to recal his entrapped affections: in the 
recklessness of his spirit he plunged foremost into all the wild excess- 
es of his dissipated companions ; and he strove to quench the fever 
of his mind by the intemsest study of the varied learning of the 
schools. He almost succeeded in wearing the rooted feeling from 
his soul; and though the altered color of his cheek told how 
deep it had been seated, he believed and rejoiced that it was over- 
come, when a simple and unexpected incident revived the slumber- 
ing passion in all its force, and consigned the unfortunate youth to 
the varied tortures of uncontrollable and of hopeless love. 

It was one of those splendid evenings of the German autumn, 
when sunset turns the atmosphere into purest azure and the sky to 
burnished gold, that young Frederick stood upon the rampart of Er- 
furth admiring the glories of a landscape unsurpassed for beauty— 
where vast forests, and dim mountains, and noble rivers stretching 
beyond him in boundless continuity, were all bathed in one rich dye 
of expiring light, and seemed hushed into the calmness of reposing life. 
He had just risen from the perplexing study of the old philosophy, 
and his mind was confused with a thousand distracting influences : 
the unrivalled scene before him had a composing effect upon his 
feelings, and he had almost forgot he was in being in the deep reve- 
ry which fell upon his spirit, when his attention was attracted by a 
splendid equipage, proceeding at a rapid rate toward the city from 
the direction of Rodoldstadt. In the listless state of mind which often 
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succeeds wearied spirits, with what anxiety will we watch the small- 
est incident that tends to mar the monotony. And thus Frederick 
continued to trace the glittering vehicle and its numerous attendants, 
as it wound its way, now hid in valleys, now glancing through scat- 
tered trees, and now driving furiously over the level champaign to- 
ward the city. When it came up, it stopped directly under the 
rampart, and two ladies were assisted to alight by the officious ser- 
vants. ‘T'he student from his elevated position could observe all their 
motions. ‘I'he eldest seemed to be about forty, of a noble and dig- 
nified demeanor; and her companion, hardly yet a woman, was 
gifted with a beauty so surpassing, that Frederick, in his warmest 
dreams of perfection, had never supposed such reality could exist. 
So absolutely had the idea of the lovely stranger possessed him, that 
he almost felt his existence a blank, as she disappeared under the 
arch; but his whole soul thrilled with an emotion he had never felt 
before, when as again he saw her and her companion mount the 
rampart and approach, he recognized in that modelled loveliness 
only the matured and expanded charms of the girlish heiress of 
Naumburgh. Her form was as faultless as her countenance; and 
there was a sylph-like lightness in her step that, to the impassioned 
student, seemed the very harmony of grace. As they passed along, 
F rederick felt regret steal upon his mind, that that beautiful vision 
would soon be gone for ever, when he saw the younger lady drop 
something from her person, which she did not notice. With the ra- 
pidity of lightning he flew from the spot where he was standing, and 
snatched the precious relic from the ground. It was a bracelet ; and 
in the warmth of his feelings the excited Stapps could not avoid press- 
ing an impassioned kiss on the costly gems which it enchased. 
Whether it was that the lady had missed the article, or had been 
struck by the sudden precipitancy of the before motionless figure, 
she and her companion turned, and before the unconscious Frederick 
was aware, his glance met the soft blue eyes of the lovely owner. 
He instantly blushed the deepest crimson, and in unutterable confu- 
sion hastened to present the bracele-—though he had never wished 
for grace in his movements so much, yet he never felt so awkward. 
Perhaps, from sympathy with the extraordinary agitation dis- 
played by the young man—the exquisite features of the lady co- 
lored slightly as she received it—and that transient blush touched 
his heart with rapture. And though she gave him no other sign 
of recognition than the tones of winning sweetness in which she 
thanked nim, she left Frederick Stapps from that absorbing moment 
an altered and a ruined man. 

On events how slender hang the destinies of individuals as well 
as nations. ‘Ihat simple incident of the bracelet altered every taste, 
and habit, and predilection of the Erfurth student. Every succes- 
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sive evening saw him standing on the same spot, admiring the same 
glorious sunset, and the same magnificent expanse of landscape, not 
however with the feelings of ardent admiration as at first, but with 
the single hope of seeing that equipage return, which contained the 
lovely creaturewho had laid a spell upon his soul. He attended the lec- 
tures of the different professors assiduously as ever—but science had 
lost its charms. He still mingled, but without enjoyment, in the 
wild revelry of his companions, and to the little fétes of the friendly 
citizens—-he went as ever a welcome but an unconscious guest— 
he met there many a fair and even beautiful maiden—but only felt 
that there was not present the soft violet eyes and the sunny curls, 
which shaded the tinted beauty of that countenance which had 
left its impression for ever on his heart. 

A passion so lone, so cherished, so consuming, could not exist 
long without producing serious inroads upon his constitution; and 
young Stapps, once the admired of all, soon became pale and emacia- 
ted. 

Frederick had a friend. Theodore Guzmann was theson of an Amts- 
rath,* who lived in the neighborhood of the village of which his own 
father was the curate : and from infancy their predilections and tastes 
had been the same. Circumstances had, however, given a different 
complexion to their character. Frederick, tutored by his father in the 
bold doctrines of Luther, felt an admiration only for those illustrious per- 
sonages, whose enthusiasm in former ages had sprinkled history with 
the coloring of romance.. The indignant virtue of Lucretia—the 
heroic self-devotion of Mutius—the daring intrepidity of Philipa- 
men, and the tireless patriotism of Tell were subjects on which he 
loved to ponder—and he conceived nothing could be more glorious 
than self-devotion in a cause of public good. ‘Theodore, on the con- 
trary, viewed distinction only with admiration. Patriotism was with 
him an instrument, and not a passion: and the Cesars, and Sfor- 
zas,and Cromwells of history, werethe only idols of his fancy—-panting 



























taking advantage of the reaction in public opinion, which the over- 
stretched power of Napoleon after the battle of Jena had produced 
upon the continent, and in bending all the energies of his compeers 
to the new-formed projectof liberating their favorite Teutonia, as they 
designated Germany in the mystic ; language which they loved to 
assume. He was therefore deeply connected with the secret so- 
cieties then in active operation throughout all the states of the Rhine 
and Danube, and was mainly instrumental in abolishing the odious 
rivalry of the old Landmannschaften, and cementing that most in- 










* The Amtsrath of Germany is an individual very nearly resembling our esquire in habits 
and influence. 


for eminence in any form—he found full scope for his ambition, in 
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fluential of all classes of society in Germany, the students, under the 
more extended and generous title of Burschenschaft. 

It was to this friend that Frederick at length confided the hope- 
less secret, which was wasting him in his prime. That evening 
they were seen to wander far, far from the ramparts; and late at 
night they returned, linked arm in arm, and still engaged in earnest 
conversation, to the little apartment of Frederick on the Schneider 
Platz. 

“It were foolish, my dear Stapps,” said his friend, removing a 
number of dusty books, and sitting down in the old carved oak 
chair, “to let the prediction of this foolish woman sink upon your 

mind. I never give any credit to such visionaries.”——“ You cannot 
ridicule me out of this impression, Theodore,” returned the other, 
sinking back in his chair, and withdrawing the poker from the half 
extinguished fire he had been raking, “as sure as this metal is in 

my hand, the incident of that day will exercise an influence on my 
fate.” Theodore only answered by applying himself assiduously to 
renovate the dying embers, and soon succeeded in kindling a blaze. 
Frederick sat still watching his operations without speaking. He 
was recalled to himself by ‘Theodore looking up—and repeated 
with solemn emphasis—“ In one month you will see in the ducal 
ball-room of Erfurth the person who will determine your fate.” 
“Yes,” said Theodore, “those were the words of the soothsayer ; and I 
think it will be unfortunate for her that she has ventured, contrary to 
the custom of her tribe, to affix a day, “ This is September,” said 
Frederick. “Yes,” said the other with emphasis—“ and the sixth of 
September, too—the very night of the general meeting of our body, 
do, Stapps, forget this foolish adventure and still more “foolish predic- 
tion, and you will find nobler objects to engross your attention than 
a ridiculous love for a lady you know nothing about; and who 
would most probably, were she aware of your attachment, ridicule 
you most heartily for your pains.” He winced under the bitter truth 
of the remark, and replied with a sigh, “it is indeed foolish, but that 
high-born girl has occupied all my thoughts from infancy. In my 
father’s church, when she was as yet a child, my earliest exercise of 
thought was remarking how transcendantly her flaxen curls and 
radiant countenance surpassed the sculptured cherubs upon the 
princely pew of her family. I never heard her mentioned but with 
lavish praise. I never saw her but she evinced a condescension so 
different from the hauteur of elevated rank, that I loved her before I 
knew it: and when all these unconscious but organized impressions 
were revived at once by that unexpected sight—when in the frame 
of mind in which 1 was, her appearance seemed like a descended se- 
raph—and then the still more unexpected interview. Oh! Theo- 
dore, can you wonder that I should resign every faculty of my soul 
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to the delicious fascination of that presumptuous but intoxicatiag 
love.” “ Yes,” said Theodore, touched by the enthusiasm with 
which he spoke, and convinced that since the cure of Stapps was 
hopeless, he could best serve his friend by affording passion a ray of 
hope to live on—“ Yes, Frederick, the lady is worthy of supreme 
idolatry. By yourself and unassisted, no probability holds out the 
the slightest chance of your being able to succeed. Come and join 
our body, and the united and directed efforts of the whole Burschen- 
schaften shall be directed to your success, and to you I need not expa- 
tiate upon their power.” Frederick was struck with the proposal, 
and after remaining silent a few moments, he held out his hand. 
“'Theodore,” said he, “I embrace your proposal; but to you alone 
have I communicated this perilous secret; with you alone must it 
remain.”—“ 'T’o death,” said the other, warmly returning the grasp 
and seizing his hat—‘*so come away, it is full time we should set 
out.” Frederick muffled himself after the other’s example in his 
cloak, and they proceeded on their way. They hurried through that 
deserted portion of the city which remains, in silent and lonely gran- 
deur, a memorial of the flourishing opulence which in the fifteenth 
century attracted to this insignificant place all the commerce of the 
empire——and passed by the Augustine monastery, now converted in- 
to an orphan hospital, whose time-worn walls first harbored that man, 
the greatest ever Germany produced—whose tongue of thunder upset 
the settled superstition of a thousand years, and effected the greatest 
moral revolution ever history recorded.* ‘They then entered a spa- 
cious but seemingly deserted building, which had formerly accom- 
modated one of the Palatines of the empire. ‘They were received by 
a very suspicious looking Hawsmeister, who immediately passed them 
on, interchanging a word with Theodore. 'Then winding through a 
narrow passage they descended along flight of stairs, intowhat Frede- 
rick thought must have been the wine-cellars of the house. Through 
many of these apartments they groped their way in the profoundest 
darkness, guided only by jutting stones, placed so as to render it ut- 
terly futile for any but the initiated ever to have discovered the haunt 
to which they were the guides. At last, when Frederick was almost 
weary, his uncertainty was removed by his friend’s touching a 
spring which opened a door, and disclosed to the wondering 
Stapps a scene that might well have filled with astonishment 
and even awe any one less firm than himself, whose undaunt- 
ed hardihood had obtained among his companions the appella- 
tion of Stock=am=-ecisen, or the “Iron Trunk.” 

It was a long and low arched room, supported by massive columns, 
and lit by numberless smoky torches. A long table in the centre was 


aa It was in this monastery that Lather formed one of the brotherhood. His cell is still 
own, 
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covered with all the implements of drinking, and many of its crowded 
inmates lay around apparently overcome by intoxication. Could it be 
blood which lay upon the floor thought Frederick, as they passed a red 
pool of gory fluid. But there was plenty of frightful reality besides, and 
coffins, skulls, every variety of weapon and hideous representation 
of Hartz demons ; and other supernatural creationsof theold German 
superstition were scattered about in horrid confusion. The inmates 
were ferocious looking and haggard, though the young inovice could 
discern from the crested hilt, that many a person was present of nobler 
rank than they seemed. ‘'T’o one not aware of the wild habits of his 
countrymen, all this accumulation of horrors might have proved ter- 
rible in the extreme. But Frederick knew too well the uncompro- 
mising hostility with which the German governments proscribed the 
slightest expression of political liberty, to wonder at the jealous and 
even fearful secrecy in which these enthusiasts had entrenched 
themselves against the pervading vigilance of the emissaries of the 
State. Atthe time of which we write, these societies had attained a 
perfection of organization unexampled for potency and extent. It 
was then that the gigantic power of Napoleon, consolidated by the 
ruin of the Prussian Monarchy and the dictated treaty of 'Tilsit, had 
obtained that commanding influence under which every power on 
the continent bowed. And though the vassal potentates of Germa- 
ny seemed to forget their degradation in the brilliant title of “ Con- 
federates of the Rhine,” yet the great body of the people viewed mat- 
ters in a far different light, and were universally dissatisfied at the 
altered allegiance of their native princes, and the heavy imposts with 
which they were loaded for the aggrandization of a foreign and 
generally hostile power. 

T’o increase this feeling, and to work upon the prevailing fears of 
popular discontent by a secret but universal agency, was the object 
of these clandestine associations; and their history remains an un- 
exampled proof, not only of their perfect adaptation to the end pro- 
posed, but of the unflinching fidelity with which their invisible cha- 
racter was preserved. Into these hidden conclaves all the young 
intelligence of the vast regions of Germany were enrolled ; and their 
nights were spent either in appalling orgies, that might render them 
familiar with every possible manifestation of hazard, or in exciting 
their enthusiasm by mystical songs and representations of a deified 
but imaginary liberty.* Napoleon, in the very zenith of his power, 





* The sketch of the influence of the various secret societies in Germany is not over- 
drawn: and a few years previous to the time of which we write, their practices were 
much more terrific, and their organization more ingeniously complex, gradually advan- 
cing from the simplest form of social intercourse to the most fearful rites with which 
jealous secrecy was ever screened by terror. If we are to believe the account of Ro- 
binson and other historians, the slightest appearance or suspicion or faltering in their 
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felt his darling supremacy totter beneath the undermining influence 
of the public opinion which these viewless enemies had arrayed 
against him. He recollected with instinctive dread the share which 
the Illuminati and Rosicrusians of afew years previous had in the 
frightful anarchies of Jacobinism ; and he left no energy of his mas- 
ter mind untried, which could lay the imposing spectre that disturbed 
him in his dreams of glory; and it was generally rumored at the 
time that the French Emperor meditated some new scheme of policy 
which would bind effectually the German empire to his interests. 
The executiveof the Burschenschaften therefore exerted a correspond- 
ing activity, and every method was put in requisition which could add 
proselytes to their ranks. ‘The known intrepidity and intellectual 
endowments of Frederick Stapps caused his appearance among them 
to be hailed with lively satisfaction ; and he was immediately con- 
ducted to the presence of the grand master of the order. He was a 
large man of noble mien, and not so efiectually disguised but that 
Frederick thought he had some recollection of his person. He re- 
ceived the student with kindness, but the young man shrank from 
the scrutinizing gaze of his piercing eye as he presented him with a 
bowl which, to his apprehension, seemed smeared, if not filled 
with blood. Theodore was standing near him, and he was sur- 
rounded by a band of ferocious looking monsters, each holding a 
dagger reeking with the same dreadful fluid. “ Drink!” said the 
chief, in a tone of thunder.—He put the disgusting compound to his 
lips, and drained it to the bottom. He found it exquisitely sweet, 
and soon felt his brain swimming, not with intoxication, but with 
a dizzy energy which seemed to lift him above himself, and endow 
him for a moment with supernatural strength. 

The chief and Theodore lost no time in profiting by his excitement. 
They took him by the arm, and at a given signal, the whole of the 
promiscuous multitude, each bearing a flambeau in his hand, rushed 
out of the room into a larger and much more spacious apartment, the 
floor of which, by a deep slope, made them all run with violence to the 
farther end, where it terminated in a flight of narrow steps. Into this 
passage the whole crowd precipitated itself, and though its length was 
apparently interminable, the shouts and yells of the thronging mass 
conferred an awful interest, which made it far from tedious ; while the 
glare of the elevated torches gave the 'T'artarean descent the appear- 
ance of acataract of living flame. The bottom ledthem to one of those 
vast subterraneous caves, said in legendary tales, to be the work of the 
early giants of the land; and where the dim outline only partially re- 


allegiance was visited on the individual with a certain and terrible fatality. For 
much curious information on this point, the reader may consult Professor Robinson’s 
* Proofs of a Conspiracy against all Religions and all Governments,” and ““Memoires” 
pour servir 4 |’Histoire du Jacobinisme, par l Abbé Barnel. 
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vealed by the smoky light of the flambeaux, showed huge masses of 
projecting crag overarching them to an amazing height, which gave 
in its very indistinctness a coloring of deep sublimity to the place, 
according well with the grotesque and ferocious appearance of the 
bacchanals who filled it. Into this immense excavation was stu- 
diously congregated all those imaginary characters of their primeval 
national history, whose persons and exploits, deified in the sublime 
mythology of romantic superstition, fill the mind with vague and in- 
definite sensations of terror or of awe. Huge statues of Woden and 
Thor, and the other fabled herves of their druidic poets, arrayed in 
necklaces of the skulls of their slaughtered foes and the other terrible 
trophies of their sanguinary prowess, stood frowning in the centre; 
and the fossil remains of stupendous antedeluvian animals: piled 
around like actual remnants of the gigantic inhabitants of an extin- 
guished world, seemed to give reality and truth to the dark cre- 
ations of the savage muse embodied in the frightful monuments. 
The occupation of the group was in strong keeping with the nature 
of the temple they had chosen to celebrate their orgies. A long table of 
stone extended through the centre, and between the images, on either 
side of which were placed benchesof the same, where the entire number 
soon found a seat—the table was covered profusely with the materi- 
als of drinking. Here the company gave way to every extravagance 
of behavior which conscious security could inspire; and Frederick 
could not but admire the skill with which the chiefs directed the 
energy of excited passions to their great object of political ascendancy; 
and how easily they disguised under the semblance of an orderless 
revel the terrible power of their secret but extensive sway. ‘Their 
mirth was promoted by bacchannalian songs, chorussed by an hun- 
dred voices to the wild music of their country, and their feelings 
roused by violent harangue and glowing descriptions of their national 
degradation. When a continuance of the revel had inflamed the 
minds of the party into proper excitement, the scene was changed by a 
wave of the chieftain’s hand into a deeper solemnity of horror. A 
number of the party attired to represent the vassal warriors of Odin, 
entered the cavern paradise,each bearing a bow] of the blood red wine, 
celebrated as the drink. of gods by the early bards—these were placed 
before them at proper distances, and then a skull cased in silver, ac- 
companied by every bone of the human skeleton bleached like ivory, 
and whispered to be the remnants of a martyred traitor, was laid upon 
the table : and the whole party rising up laid their hands on some por- 
tion of the appalling memento, and swore aloud that thrilling oath 
which bound them by the most fearful adjurations of affrighted con- 
science to stand by each other through weal or woe—to leave no 
stone unturned, no means untried, which could effect the deliveration 
of their country—invoking on themselves, and denouncing to others 
the untiring vengeance of exasperated wrath should they betray the 
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trust, and dooming themselves by the tortures of never-ending perdi- 
tion to accomplish every purpose of this body, or perish in the at- 
tempt. ‘l'hen as if to screw themselves to the terrible resolution and 
drown the involuntary shudder of their startled reason, they seized 
| the symbolic wine and drank a flowing bumper, raising the following 
song, and passing it to one another amid the pealing chorus of 
every mingled voice. 







DRINKING SONG OF THE BURSCHENSCHAFT. 


Pass round the blood red cup 
And, thirsty brothers, drink— 

There is a charm in quaffing up 
Unknown to those who shrink. 







Pass round the wine, 
And thoughts divine 
Will like a spell come o’er us— 
There’s not a joy 
Without alloy 
But that we have before us. 
Then fill the blood-red cup 
And, thirsty brothers, diink-— 
There is a charm in quaffing up 
They cannot know who shrink. 


This is the zest 
Which rids the breast 
Of all the ills that chain it, 
And love and hope, 
Find brigiater scope 
The deeper that we drain it. 
Then fill the blood-red cup 
And, thirsty brothers, drink— 
There is a charm in quaffing up 
They cannot feel who shrink. 




















They never knew, 
The dismal few 
Who would its use prohibit, 
The glow of bliss 
4 Which times like this— 
So wild—so well exhibit. 
Then pass the blood-red cup, 
And, thirsty brothers, drink— 
There is a charm in draining up 
They cannot know who shrink. 











In chains we bow 
To strangers now, 
And if we have to bear them, 
This can assuage 
Our grief and rage 
Till comes the time to tear them. 
Then pass the kindling cup, 
And coward souls may shrink, 
But sterner men will quaff it up— 
Drink ! banded brothers, drink. 
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Never was scene or cerem ony so formed to inflame the mind. 
The stimulating music of the old national melody to which the excit- 
ing words were sang, reverberating in volumed echoes from the 
rugged roof of the vast cavern, seemed to be the applauding re- 
cognition of the hideous deities whose gigantic statues were placed 
in strong foreground of the deep darkness behind, by the red 
glare of light ‘which ascended from the table, and made the 
whole scene an apt representation of the grim warriors of the 
Saxon mythology feasting in the halls of the God of War in his 
paradise of skulls and blood. 

The effect of the beverage on Frederick was overpowering— 
his heart sickened, his brain whirled and he fell fainting with 
overwhelming dizziness from his seat. To what passed after- 
wards he was insensible. But the transactions of that night left 
through ali the stupefaction of his intellect an ineffaceable impres- 
sion of horror on his mind. ‘Towards morning, and while he 
was still struggling between the eclipse of reason and intensest con- 
sciousness, the chief called him. ‘“Stock-am-eisen,” said he, “ your 
conduct has proved you worthy of your iron title. Hear me now. 
In a few days the greatest man the world ever produced will be in 
Erfurth to hold a conference ostensibly with the Emperor of Rus- 
sia, but in reality to shew him half the princes of Europe in his 
train. Some blow is meditated against our independence by 
this artful policy. You must attend his levées as our representative. 
Every disqualification as to rank will be removed; and remember 
the stake which depends upon your discretion.” 

He turned instantly away and left Stapps overwhelmed with a 
vague feeling, between astonishment, agitation, and delight. He 
was astonished as to how this important state intelligence had 
been procured—agitated at the fearful responsibility he incurred, 
between the risk of detection on the one hand, and the more ter- 
rible consequences attendant on the probability of giving dis- 
satisfaction on the other; and he was delighted even to ecstacy 
at the springing hope which arose within him, that in the pro- 
secution of that perilous task he might see once more, and even 
meet under the semblance of an equal rank, among the glittering 
throng of the imperial festivities, that cherished idol of his soul, to 
the passion of loving whom he had resigned every other actuating 
principle of his life. Then too, the timespecified i in the cabalistic oracle, 
he had heard from the wretched soothsayer in the Thuringian forest 
would be fulfilled, and tormented with a thousand distressing anxie- 
ties of hope and fear, he resolved to prepare himself for the event. 

Few cities in the world have ever witnessed a scene of splendor 
like that which Erfurth presented on the evening of the 27th of 
September, 1808. ‘The Emperor of France, to give the great na- 
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tions of Europe, exulting in the hope of his diminished influence, a 
convincing proof of his imposing power, had resolved on that day to 
meet not merely the vassal kings of the Confederation, but the Gi- 
ant of the North, the great autocrat of Russia himself. And though 
generally careless of the mere forms of royalty, he resolved to cele- 
brate this great occasion by a profuse display of all the gorgeous 
magnificence which his imperial resources enabled him to assume. 

Common occasions would be inadequte to afford a comparison of the 
wide anxiety to witness the splendid pageant. And even Frederick 
forgot almost every other feeling in the absorbing curiosity of the 
moment. 'The cloudless sun flashed for hours on the golden equip- 
ments of the countless thousands, thronging every peopled road, and 
in that country of etiquette arrayed for the occasion in their gala 
robes. And when at length, passing through the saluting files of 
the French and Russian guards and preceded by the escutcheons of 
three thousand feudal families, the banners of eleven kingdoms and 
more than fifty independent states, the created and creator of revolu- 
tion, himself, appeared, riding unostentatiously at the side of the 
greatest monarch of the ancient dynasties, and each, like Henry and 
Francis, wearing the decorations of the other: one simultaneous 
shout rang from the assembled myriads who thronged the scene—— 
a prouder homage to the genius of the man than all the thunder of 
the artillery which proclaimed the imperial advent. From that day 
festivities of every description reigned in Erfurth. But the attention 
of Stapps was more particularly directed to a ball in which all the no- 
bility of Germany were invited to meet the Emperors. This was the 
scene for which the student longed. The lovely creature whose 
form had haunted him so long would, he knew, be there, moving 
unsurpassed in her native sphere; and shedding those smiles on 
all, one of which in the fervor of his devotion he would have died to 
obtain. And yet he sighed to think that even the sight of this gold- 
en fruit must be to him denied, so completely was all approach to 
rank prevented by the jealous vigilance of German etiquette. On 
the evening previous to the féte, while Frederick was pondering in 
misery on his inferior station, he was surprised in his little room by 
the sudden appearance of a stranger, who threw a large bundle up- 
on the table, and immediately withdrew. On examining the package, 
Frederick could hardly believe his senses when he found it to con- 
tain a full court suit of the costliest materials, accompanied with a 
card of invitation, bearing the seal and signature of the two imperial 
chancellors, and every requisite for making an appearance brilliant 
as any of the haughty nobles who were to mingle in the féte. A- 
mong the articles he found a note, which only contained the words, 
“ Assume the name and title of the Baron Von Fuerstein, remark 
every particular, attend to every conversation, and be to-morrow at 
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the Augustine Monastery.” Frederick shuddered as he thought for 
a moment on the complete resemblance between the stranger and 
the mysterious chief of the initiation vaults, and trembied for the con- 
sequence ; but the warm impulse of his love proved a stronger stimu- 
lus than any terrors which might be consequent upon refusal. He 
had too much confidence in the accuracy of their plans, to fear any 
risk in consequence of taking the illustrious name he was directed, 
and he retired to bed excited with the influence of a thousand hopes. 

The ball-room of the ducal palace was adorned for the occasion with 
the most costly decorations; and early in the evening the vast range 
of the extensive gardens was illuminated with a splendor that rival- 
led the fabled magnificence of the East. In the whole brilliant crowd 
that thronged the superb saloons, there was not a finer figure than 
Frederick Stapps. In every glittering circle the Baron Von Feuerstein 
excited undissembled admiration; and the son of the village curate 
certainly did the honors of his rank with a grace of which he never 
supposed he had been master. With an aching and inconscious 
heart, however, he, in the indulgence of his one solitary hope, only 
watched the long list of titled dames as they were introduced. At 
length with an ecstacy of gratified delight he heard the Princess 
Louisa of Rodoldstadt announced, and with senses conscious of no 
other presence, he saw advance supported by her mother, that 
very girl who was the long shrined deity of his soul, and far ex- 
ceeding in the bright reality of her charms all the invested loveliness 
of his enthusiastic fancy. With a thrilling frame he came to meet 
her ; and, oh, God! could it be but the tale of his fluttering heart, or 
was it the reflection of his own burning cheek that he saw suffuse 
that angel countenance for a moment with a crimson consciousness. 
Yet so it was. ‘The high-born heiress of that princely house recog- 
nized in the elegant baron the impassioned stranger of the rampart, 
and the emotion she was unable to conceal told the overjoyed Stapps 
that he was not the only one delighted by the interview. In her 
presence he forgot every other feeling but the sensation of his bliss ; 
and when she had blushed consent to his offer of protection, and he 
held her soft and delicate hand through the ranks of beauty she to- 
tally but unconsciously eclipsed ; he felt that full delicious gush of 
happiness in his heart, which obliterates in a moment the long and 
sickening vacuum of unsatisfied desire. It is only in the presence 
of rival charms which extinguishes ordinary pretensions that perfect 
beauty can assert its claim. Stapps looked around that night with 
mingled satisfaction and pride, as he felt that the graceful creature 
he supported surpassed every decorated lady as the star of evening is 
distinguished amid all the brilliancies of heaven for its lovelier radi- 
ance, saw her appear among the numberless fair around a purer and a 


brighter being. After dancing, he led her into the spacious garden; 
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and it was there in a retired arbor where the sweetest perfume op- 
pressed every sense, and strains of enchanting music died upon the 
illuminated air, that the impassioned youth first told the confiding 
girl how long—how ardently he had loved ; and it was there, while 
conscious of no other sound but her own gentle voice, that he heard 
her say his passion was reciprocated. 'Through the many hours of 
that protracted féte was the measure of Stapps happiness complete, 
and he would have felt no bar to the measure of the evening’s en- 
joyment ; but as he was leading his lovely charge through the 
apartment, he suddenly encountered the eye of the lady’s father, 
engaged among a host of princes round the Emperor’s presence. 
There was a look of fierce displeasure in the glance, that terrified 
his daughter, and intimidated her lover. In his dream of delight 
he had never once thought of his fictitious rank; but now that 
scrutinizing gaze which terribly reminded him of the Burschen chief, 
awoke him to the consequence of his temerity, and above all filled 
his soul with remorse for the deception which he practised upon the 
illustrious princess. He had little time, however, for reflection, when 
the duke approached and with a haughty rudeness took his daugh- 
ter’s hand, and said to Frederick, in a tone of bitter sarcasm, “ the 
Princess of Rodoldstadt will dispense with the attendance of the Baron 
Von Feuerstein.” He only heard the lady whisper, “ to-morrow 
evening,” before she was gone from his sight. And Stapps, to re- 
lieve himself from the alarming scrutiny which was directed towards 
him, immediately withdrew. 

[TO BE CONCLUDED IN OUR NEXT.] 
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TO AN IMPRISONED LION. 


Monarch of India’s burning plain— 
Where once in undisputed reign 
Thou held’st despotic sway :— 
Lord of the desert—noble king— 
Thou, who a dauntless glance can fling 
Back to the God of Day! 
There’s terror still upon thy brow, 
And pomp about thee even now. 


How great—how fallen!—caged and chained 
By him, on whom thou once disdained 
T’o cast contemptuous look ! 
Those iron bars—that narrow floor— 
The confines of that prison door, 
How can thy spirit brook? 
Throbs on thy unsubdued heart, 
As when it played the monarch’s part ? 
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Methinks, when fettered in a cage, 

With one resistless roar of rage, 
And madness uncontrolled, 

Thy great heart, at the very first, 

Should in its agony have burst 
Beneath the conqueror’s hold :— 

Worthy thy life, old king, would be 

Such savage death, to set thee free. 


Yet here thou art—shut up and cramped, 

With all thy haughty ardor damped, 
Ignobly shown about, 

A scarecrow to each childish fear, 

The subject of an idle jeer 
For every rabble rout :— 

A living lesson to the world, 

How low a monarch may be hurled. 


Yet all thy greatness is not fled— 

Thou hast a solemn, measured tread, 
As in thy loftiest days ; 

Majestic still thy eye-balls flash, 

And sternly mortal eyes can dash 
That would return thy gaze :— 

Thou art Imperial! and no chains 

Debase the blood in royal veins. 


Say what they may, thy spirit dwells 
Within thee still—and freedom swells 
Within thy breast till death ; 
Thou, as thy sires, wast born to rule, 
And thy king-passion cannot cool, 
But with thy latest breath: 
Though servile chains to thee may cling, 
Still thou art “every incha king!” 














So he, who fought his way to thrones, 
The proudest one Ambition owns, 
Fell from his height at last. 
Chained to old ocean’s loneliest rock, 
He firmly met and braved the shock 
That told his splendors past :— 
Though heaven was black—yet, like the oak, 
His spirit bent not, till it broke ! 
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A Peep at the Pow-wow. 


A PEEP AT THE POW-WOwW. 
[BY A MEMBER. ] 


Scene.—The Club-house, High-street ; several rooms open, brilliantly lighted, with 
parties scattered through the suite at chess and ecarté, or grouped around the fire- 


places. Steward and waiters in attendance, &c, &c. Enter Dashington, through the 
anti-chamber. 


Dashington. Take my cloak, Nathan. Frederick, who is in the billiard-room ? 

Frederick. Not a soul, sir, but Mr. Macey, playing against the cushions. 

D. Playing against the cushions, eh. (Aside. I'l] bet a hat on the cushions.) Very 
well, send my coffee and kirsch’wasser into the front room. Good evening Riffle- 
more, (entering,) Carrom, how are you. Apti-Gulielmi te videre gaudeo. But for 
heaven’s sake, take your feet from the mantle-piece, and let me get nearer the fire ; 
you deserve, Fitz. to be laid on the shelf entirely for that vile trolloping habit. Carrom, 
how comes it neither of you men are at ecarté ? 

Rifflemore. The leviathans are playing and I, for one, cannot go the cool hundreds 
they sport so freely. 

Carrom. And I was just trying to book a dozen of chateau with Fitz- Williams, that 
I would give him thirty at billiards, and beat three rubs out of five. 

Fitz-W. Treble your bet, and make Brock Dashington your antagonist, and I will 
take you even. 

Rifflemore. Don’t play, Brockholst ; I want to ask you about the performance of 
your brown horse, in a cutter, on Saturday ; and you too, Fitz., must tell me who is 
to be at your aunt’s to-night, before you budge from here. 

Fitz-W. Not a soul but the two Vandervilles, the heiress Dowerton, sweet Alice 
Beverley, and that most accomplished vixen 

Carrom. Say not a word, Ned, against Cynthia Silverton. 

Fitz-W. “Save me from my friends, Harry.” ‘That’s too malicious ; why I never 
mentioned that lady’s name. 

Car. But you were about to,—and, then, [know you would have gone on to observe— 

Fitz-W. Merely, my dear fellow, that she was spiteful and venomous, scandalous, 
and a tale-bearer. 

Rifflemore. The devil, Fitz-Williams! She is nothing of all that ; her faults may 
be summed up and referred to one single trait,—a bad one to be sure, but not mortal, 
— it is worldliness. 

Fitz-W. Well, it is a most comprehensive word, and if it includes all the faults of 
the gentle-named Cynthia Silverton, I doubt whether you will hit on any word or 
moderate sentence to express the prevailing opinion of her. If there is anything good 
in her, she suffers great injustice. 

Rifflemore. I tell you it is worldliness, nothing more nor less, and so it is generally 
viewed. But you are prejudiced. If I denied this part of her character, I should go 
further in her defence than she would herself; she actually piques herself upon it. 
Carrom knows that. 

Carrom. Yes, I confess I do believe her capable of cutting her half-sister if, in at- 
tempting a conquest, she prevented her from coming to close quarters. 

Rifflemore. It is too true ; her head is set upon making a figure in life, and to accom- 
plish that there is nothing she would stick at. But with all her meanness as a climber, 
what a glorious leader of fashion she’d make. Once married to a rich and accom- 
plished man, who would a her passion for style, she would dash with a spirit 
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taste, and effect, that noone dreams of here, where we all are copyists. How would the 
ignoble fires, kindled from the ashes of foreign folly, pale before the blaze of her meteor- 
like originality? Brilliant whim and daring eccentricity would soon supplant second- 
rate affectation and ennuyeuse insipidity where she moved: and, with such a 
priestess of Fashion, Dashington himself would bow at its altars. 

D. Dashington will see the coming of the comet before he takes a place in its train. 
But why not hasten its appearance, my champion, by marrying the lady yourself. 

Carrom. Well said, Brockholst. Frank, thou art the man, and I propose that you 
be sentenced to marry the lady immediately, or to name some one, whom you had 
rather we should toast as the future Mrs. Rifflemore. Frederick, a bottle of the blue 
seal, remove these cups, and close the folding-doors, 

Rifflemore. I will not marry her, neither immediately nor by-and-by. Much as I 
admire the beauty and talents of Miss Silverton, and readily as I contribute my mite 
of homage to raise her to the distinction she most covets, yet in spite of all her attrac- 
tions and accomplishments, she is one of the last women breathing whom I would take 
as a wife. To me there is nothing in the capacity of bride more repulsive than a cal- 
culating worldly-wise girl. 

Fitz-W. Who is always on the qui vive to make a prudent match. 

Rifflemore. Even so. Papas and mamas may be as vigilant and discreet as they 
please in these matters. It is their vocation, or rather, to speak more to the point, 
there is an absolute necessity for that, and I submit. But the nymph herself must 
never be sophisticated,—you smile at my favorite phrase, Carrom, but I repeat—she 
must not be sophisticated, or I’ll none of her. Woman, to captivate me, must be 
naivé and confiding, even to the verge of imprudence. Woman, rich, rare, irresistible 
woman,—woman, as! worship her, must be fond but modest, and timorous though fervid 
and confiding. She is a delicate and fragile bark that can never be independent of her 
guiding and protecting star, and such is always appointed for her; parental, nuptial, and 
filial love, are the natural successive lights of her summer-nightof a life ; and to see her 
capable and proud of dispensing with all these, and marking out her own path,—the 
idea is revolting to me, and, therefore,—for, as I see, Fitz. you are about to pop in a 
conclusion to this demonstration,—there being none of my women to be had do I 
not 

Fitz-W. Marry. 

D. Spoken like an oracle ; now pass me the chateau, and I will fill to one whom, 
were it not for supplanting our grave friend here, I’d rather marry than a whole harem 
of Cynthia Silvertons,—Alice Beverley,—drink men to the peerless Alice Beverley. 

Fitz-W. Spirits of paradise, pour me out the ruby wine,—the peerless Alice 
Beverley. 

Carrom. The peerless Alice Beverley. I like a streak of deviltry in a woman my- 
self, but I must drink the gentle Miss Alice. 

Rifflemore. Nay, but I'll drink it too; she, at least is not worldly. The peerless 
Alice Beverley. -° 

All. The peerless Alice Beverley. 

D. Worldly ? No, nor scarce earthly ; what an atmosphere of gentleness she car- 
ries with her, what refreshing simplicity of character, what a vivifying contrast does 
such a flower as that present to the hot-house'plants and coarse weeds of the hackneyed 
ways of life, which “ the rank vapors of this sin-worn world,” the smoke, and dust, 
and petty vices, and rude collisions of society, have worn, and disguised, and soiled. 
Carrom. Cull the poesy then yourself, young gentleman, what says the song, 





‘* And the fresh foweret pluck, ere it fades." 
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D. Young? young I am, indeed, in years, but in soul, alas, how different; you 
might as well try to keep a canary bird in a hen coop, as pen love in this old riddled 
heart of mine. No, how could I even dare to court the image of that fresh, gay, and 
happy creature to become a tenant of this barren bosom. Chilled views, debased sus- 
ceptibilities, the withering effects of too intimate an intercourse with the world have 
filled the native channels of my feelings with sand, have desolated the field of my 
early hopes with cinders, have———— 

Rifflemore. Dashington, you are a little tipsey, and you mean all this for poetry; 
take a cup of coffee and let your inspiration settle a little, and then, whatever course 
it may take, we will hear you out. 

Carrom. I doubt whether this be poetry or inspiration. Poetry certainly may be, 
and often is, unintelligible, and still poetic. Yet the poet himself, I imagine, is al- 
ways bound to know what he is aiming at, though haply he may not be able to hit it. 
Some nonsense comes out upon us so like the parings of an unrevealed sense that we 
feel a respect for it which we do not feel when we see it coulant de source. 

Rifflemore. The distinction is good, and examples are not wanting. Shelley, for 
instance, is in general pregnant with an unrevealed sense, as you style it; and Keats, 
wild and spiritual as he is, can deliver you any quantity of fluent nonsense. 

Dashington. Coleridge has poetry in him, too, which cannot be got out; and Shel- 
ley, it must be conceded, has been guilty, as well as Keats, of a great deal of arrant 
nonsense. But much that he has written is alive with the glow of Olympus—so wild 
and German, so vague and indistinct, and yet so earnest, indicating thoughts rather 
than expressing them—pointing to sentiments it cannot reach; and for feelings, it 
cannot pour out stirring up sympathies. Such revelation must be met with a kindred 
feeling: to the cold eye of the logician it is often as a blind hieroglyphic; but the 
poet will gaze and gaze, as Alastor did, till meaning on his mind 


‘* Flashed like strong inspiration, and he saw 
The thrilling secrets of the birth of time.” 


Carrom. Be quiet, Fitz; Dashington has more to say. 

Dashington. Poetry is a voice half lost in the clouds that bound the horizon of hu- 
man knowledge. It is an adventurous discoverer, journeying with the meteors of 
fancy beyond the lights of reason; and its language and accents partake of the indis- 
tinctness of its perceptions; yet they come home to us with a consciousness of truth. 
They speak darkly and are darkly understood, like the night declaring knowledge to 
the night; yet they fill us with a belief, with a longing desire of the better inspiration 
of the day— 

Fitz W. Uttering speech unto the day. 

Dashington. Even so: and toward this goal our fantasy is straining, and though it 
may long remain beyond our reach, yet in the effort to attain it, some gifted minds 
have effected glorious things; and Shelley is among them. His fulness and depth 
and sublimity and beauty are at times poured forth with an excess that makes one 
gasp for epithets to praise its worth, and yet there is but one—the one word poetry. 

Rifflemore. But fulness and depth and sublimity and beauty will not of themselves 
make poetry ; it cannot be compounded mechanically even of such high elements. 
It is itself an element, and the essential characters of the others are its inseparable 
attributes. Shelley has shown in his translations that all these characters might be 
preserved and the poetry nearly lost. 

Dashington. Shelley, as a translator, is an eagle with clipt wings, dancing in a pas- 
de-deux,—to the music of the spheres it may be—but will that make the profanation 
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graceful. A camel would do it better—a fag, a drudge, a son of patient industry, 
whose faculties are in their fullest honor 


When Labour and when Dulness hand in hand, 
Like the two figures at St. Dunstan’s stand, 
Beating alternately in measured time, 

The clockwork tintinnabulum of rhyme. 


Exactness, regularity, quarterstrokes, behold the terms of his praise, and the limits 
of his ambition.—But who’s seen Halleck’s new edition of Byron? There are some 
capital things there which are new to most of us. 

Rifflemore. 1 like that idea much of one poet editing the works of another; espe- 
cially when the editor is such a poet as Halleck, whose single ode of Marco Bozzaris 
is enough to immortalize him in an age of poets. 


“ Strike till the last armed foe expires, 

Strike for the green graves of your sires ; 

Strike for your altars and your fires ; 
God, and your native land.” 


One’s heart twangs to those lines like a Scythian bowstring, when struck at the ban- 
quet which preceded a battle. I would compromise with Fame—I would compound 
with Fate ;—I would die to have written that poem. 

Fitz. W. In other words, Frank, you would exchange a doubtful life for certain 
immortality. But would you have lived the life of Byron to have embalmed your 
memory in Childe Harold, or would you have endured the existence of Burn’s to live 
for ever in his lyrics. 

Dashington. Let me answer for him?—Neither. But you set a higher price on 
fame than did Rifflemore. He said he would die for it,—early, I suppose, like one of 
those “‘whom the gods love,”—not live miserably, not linger—for these men did lin- 
ger. They had lived out long before they ceased to exist. As for Byron, 


His hopes did fade like sunset clouds, 
Which melt in blackening skies, 
Until he sought that peace in crowds 
A cheerless home denies. 


He roamed, an Arab on life’s waste, 
Its kindly springs to drink ; 

A Tantalus, from whose hot taste 
The cooling tide would shrink. 


re 


And when he would each trace forget 
That marked his early course, 

Remembrance did become regret, 
Regret became remorse. 


And he did watch life’s lamps go out, 
Its friendships one by one 

Decay, and leave his soul without 
A light beneath the sun. 


And then as for Burns— 

Rifflemore. Richly has he been repaid for every humiliation that ever excoriated his 
heart of sensibility. What poet that ever wrote is idolized like Burns? Byron, in- 
deed, has the homage of mind wherever mind is cultivated, but Burns is rich in the 
worship of the heart the wide world over. Byron, it is true, wrote from his own 
heart, but Burns wrote to that of others. 
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Dashington. Yes; but it is the playfulness nearly as much as the pathos of the 
Scottish poet which makes him such a general favorite. 

Rifflemore. By no means. Burns, in his sudden moments, wrote from a heart bowed 
by real distress: Byron from a mind embittered chiefly by imaginary wrong. 
Byron was wrought up to scorn by dwelling upon the injuries under which he con- 
ceived himself to be smarting: Burns was softened to sorrow by actual suffering, or 
stung to indignation by the forced endurance of insolence. But it is idle to attempt 
a parallel, when the materials upon which their genius operated differ as much as the 
scenes in which they moved. For Byron, while he only helped to darken the atmos- 
phere of the ideal world in which he lived, would have shrunk with disgust from a 
contact with the situations of poverty, which Burns redeemed from their meanness 
and elevated into a theme fit for poetry. The nobleman, | grant you, is the poet of 
civilization ; but the ploughman is the lyrist of nature. 

Dashington. Yes; but mind—mind was the inspiration of Byron. Tortuous and 
sophisticated, I allow; scorched, withered, wrung—but bold, intrepid, soaring, 
and irrepressible ;—dauntless as the fabled stormers of heaven, and Promethean as 
the fire which destroyed them— 

Fitz W. And turned Pelion and Ossa into blocks of anthracite. But surely Brock- 
holst, after Lady Blessington’s revelations, you claim too much for your favorite. 

Dashington. You allude to Byron’s fear of ridicule. ‘That weakness, I apprehend, 
is the inseparable attendant of a quick perception of the ludicrous. 

Rifflemore. That weakness, Dashington ; why if his intimates have spoken truth 
his character was full— 

Dashington. One moment, Frank. When was a man’s soul ever bared to the 
world as Byron’s has been? Whose life, except Rousseau’s, was ever so denud- 
ed to the common gaze? And what man, whose character is made up of such pow- 
erfully conflicting elements, can abide such scrutiny? Byron’s vices are public pro- 
perty: I give them up to the condemnation they may merit. But his weaknesses— 
(who but his valet had a right to know that he had any?)—it offends me to the soul 
to see fools and slaves probing every crevice of a noble nature to find some trait cog- 
nate to those in their own bosoms. Familiarity is well said to beget contempt; and 
had Byron kept mankind as much aloof in reality as he has done in fiction, he would 
still sit enthroned upon their imaginations as a being not of themselves, Why is 
Longinus no longer “himself the great sublime he drew ?”—Why is it that the 
gloom of Childe Harold has lost its grandeur, and the lofty mien of Conrad ceases to 
awe? It is because we sit in the study of Manfred and handle the instruments of his 
power, like one of his own familiars. "We'refuse to bow to the idol because we have 
attained the penetralia of the temple. 

Rifflemore. No: it is because the brazen divinity has feet of clay. The various 
fopperies and affectations of Byron have done more to diminish interest in his charac- 
ter than any act of his life, however censurable. 

Dashington. And what is that but what I am urging. It is not our moral sense 
which is shocked; it is our vanity, which has taken alarm. He upon whose words 
the world has hung entranced, is shown at last to be but a being like ourselves—as if 
in truth such idea] creations as Byron once put forth as portraitures of himself ever 
did exist; as if any heart that is the throne of passions energetic and untameable as 


those he loves to depict is without that flux and reflux of feeling which exists in all - 


bosoms. The most muscular minds, like bows which send the farthest, are relaxed 
most easily ; and the billow that breaks with the most force is that which shows its 
naked bed, while gathering its surges to shake the shore. For my own part, I like 
Byron the more since these lackey-and-friseur-like revelations have come before the 
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public. I like him for his companionable qualities; his frank, reckless fellowship with 
any agreeable companion that was thrown in his way, regardless how a speculation 
might be made of his conversation. I like him for his soul of whim and love of mys- 
tifying those who would fain sound all the stops of the noble instrument. I like him 
for his homely common sense; and above all do I like him for that genius whose pro- 
ductions, whether soft as the sweeping outline of a willow reposing against the twi- 
light heavens, or wild as a blasted fir tossing against a troubled sky, still spring alike 
from a soil teeming with intellectual luxuriance, and rife with poetic feeling. 

Carrom. Methinks, Dash, there’s still a good residuum of entusimasy in that petri- 
fied heart of yours. But tell me—where did you get the verses you were repeating 
but now? 


Dashington. They were written by’a young Quivorley, of Dutchess county, who 
died a year or two since. A scrap or two only of whose writings have found their way 
into print. 

But hand me that guitar in the corner, and I will make one of his songs an excuse 
for inflicting some music upon you, though, to tell the truth, I’ve got a devilish bad 


cold from spending the early part of the evening in company with that freezing Mise 
Pruderton. 


Come, men! fill round once more before we go. 


( Sings.) 
Fill around once more before we go, 
Let a bumper each in our glasses glow ; 
For a parting cup’s like a parting kiss 
To the lips that are properly schooled in bliss ; 
Like burning thoughts which lovers hoard 
In characters that mock the sight, 
Till some kind liquid o’er them poured 
Brings all their hidden warmth to light. 
Are feelings bright, which in the cup 
Though graven deep appear but dim, 
Till filled with glowing Bacchus up 
They sparkle on the foaming brim. 
Each drop upon the first you pour 
Brings some new tender thought to life : 
And as you fill it o’er and o’er, 
The last with fervid soul grows rife. 
Then fill once more before we go, 
Let a, bumper each in our glasses glow ; 
For a parting cup’s like a parting kiss 
To the lips that are properly schooled in bliss. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


We thank Diogenes for his suggestion, and, regretting that any general remark 
made under this head in our last number could have been so appropriated as to have 
given pain, we shall in future notice only those communications to which an answer 
is particularly requested. In the mean time, while expressing our indebtedness to 
correspondents for their numerous favors and kind wishes, we can only mention “ Le 
Noir Faineant,” “Cousin Sue,” “C. D. D.,” and “A. G. 1,” as among the con- 
tributions selected for publication. 'To these the verses of “M.S.” should be added. 
were it not for the great falling off in the last stanza, which, it is trusted, the writer 
will think it worth while to revise. The sportive vein of Epaphroditus Pelham re- 
commends him, for we are sadly in want of lively contributors ; but his communica- 
tion is too deficient in point, both in the turn of the sentences and general effect, for 
us to consider it a successful hit. “O.” and “W.” are not quite what we would wish 
them. “P.,” is answered through the post-office 

The well written reply to the article on Political Economy in our first number, 
which we mentioned in our second would appear in this, has, upon further advise- 
ment, been returned to the publisher to await the disposal of the author. For, not 
to allege other causes, immediately after our announcement regarding it, our table 
became so flooded with communications upon both sides of the great question which 
now agitates the country, that it was at once apparent that if we lent our pages fur- 
ther to its discussion, they would soon be engrossed by a single subject. And there- 
fore, though desirous of retaining such writers as Monocros, and the author of the 
article in question among our contributors, we: cannot but yield to the recommenda- 
tion so forcibly conveyed in the following communication. 


Knickerbacker, No. 1, Art. 5th—“On Political Economy.”—No. 2—“ The able 
reply to the fifth article in our last number, shall appear in our next.” 

Mons. Tonson come again, aye, and again, and again,—coming, coming, coming. 
I will bear it no longer, it is absolutely insufferable. This miserable subject—this 
detestable Political Economy meets me at every turn. In good old times a man could 
avoid it-—keep clear of quartos—eschew folios, and you were safe. But now we have 
Political Economy in octavo and duodecimo, besides pamphlets and tracts on Political 
Economy without number, and without end. With the periodicals, the case is even 
worse : instead of one or two dull, solid articles per annum in the Edinburgh and Quar- 
terly, which any one could skip, we have articles on Political Economy in the month- 
lys, the weeklys, and the dailys. Bulwer, Campbell, Tom Moore, and Wilson, (who 
knows better) all think it necessary to fill twenty pages per number with Political 
Economy. Nay, it was but the other day thatI sawa new number of Peter Parley’s 
Tales, entitled “ Peter Parley’s Tales about Political Economy for Young Children.” 
Think of that—Political Economy for young children. Let the boys dive into Adam 
Smith, and the girls understand Malthus, and what can you expect from such a sys- 
tem, but that the man will bestow part of his labor in adding to the exchangeable 
value of his own note by forging his neighbor’s name on the back of it, and the woman 
be hanged for committing infanticide, lest the supply should exceed the demand? I 
had hopes that when Jeremy Bentham was dead, (may he rest in peace, or at least in 
quiet,) we should hear less of Political Economy. Jeremy was dead, and there was 
a fair prospect that the Westminster would not long survive him, and that the great- 
est happiness of the greatest number of that set, would be, to be declared bankrupt, 
or punished under the statute, against obtaining goods under false pretences; but I 
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know not how it is, the evil advances—in the words of the old statute, it has increased, 
is increasing, and ought to be diminished. What is the reason why our country is 
convulsed from north to south by the Tariff Question? Why are the Northern men 
talking of coercion, and the Southerners calculating the value of the Union—-think you 
that it isreally because they have different and irreconcilable interests ?—not atall, it is 
because they have adopted different theories in Political Economy ; and to these theo- 
ries—fancies—notions—vagaries of the brain, they cling, and will cling forever: for a 
man will sacrifice any thing rather than his prejudices—and a regular -political econo- 
mist is the most obstinate of all animals, the jackass not excepted. The worst of it is, 
that it is corrupting the fair sex. Now-a-days, if aman seeks, as every wise man will, 
to while away an hour with them, instead of pretty prattle about dress and scandal, 
the last new novel, or poem, we have Ricardo and Adam Smith, price, value, utility, 
(that abhorred utility,) as familiar as household words. A word to bachelors. Did 
you ever see a lady reading Political Economy ?—avoid her—of course you would 
not wish to marry such an one—of that you are incapable—but avoid her: do not 
walk, nor talk, nor eat, nor drink with her—above all things do not play brag with 
her, Idid once. How well she looked in Broadway next week—an elegant hat, 
Miss Thompson’s best, lace veil, cashmere shawl.—N. B. My tailor had to wait till 
next quarter. This is but one of the cases in which the morale of the fair sex has 
been, to my knowledge, injured by Political Economy. It is the unsuspected cause 
of half the mischief they do. There, for example, is Miss B——, married to a rich 
curmudgeon, as old as her grandfather. Why did she do it?—entirely, according to 
McCulloch, she found that a hundred theusand dollars was the high price at which 
she could sell her love—a price which exceeded by many thousand fold the cost of its 
production—so, of course, the bargain was a good one ; besides, her sister at nineteen, 
married a poor lawyer of two and twenty, and now at thirty, she has nine children ; 
and Malthus says—more than I choose to repeat ; but where will the growing numbers 
end,if I attempt to tell all the evils which result from Political Economy. The very 
name is odious to me, it has robbed me of so many pleasing associations that cling to the 
word Economy. I had but the Domestic Economy, and a bright vision of fireside enjoy- 
ments, home-bred happiness rose before me: then Rural Economy, the neat well-kept 
farm, warm, comfortable house, large, well stocked barn, good crops, repaying good 
tillage—all this, and more, did those sweet words Rural Economy recall to mind ; but 
Political Economy! what is associated with that ?—eternal wrangling about principles 
which few understand, and fewer believe; cold calculations—every thing estimated 
according to its market price, to be sold, without hesitation, for what it will bring. 
But I will follow Hal’s advice, and take breath and to it again. FALSTAFF. 
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|common-place realities of life, but seemed 

LITERARY AND CRITICAL NOTICES move in @& lofty world of his own crea- 
tion. It was his fate, perhaps misfortune, 
‘that his “mystic thread of life,” was so in- 
L B timately twined around his shaft of fame, 

Tae Works or Lorp Brron, - ‘ion that attention was directed and attracted 
a including his ae Life. to the one by the splendid beauty and pro- 
nals, &c., with a Sketch of his Life.) ition of the other. Many events had a 
New-York. souring, chilling effect upon the surface of 
We must first remark of this — his character. His pride of rank and birth 
splendid work, that it is premature. All| were mortified by his having to prove his 
e productions of the illustrious poet, with| legitimacy vehen he could ae tis seat in 
his life and letters, condensed in one vo-|the house of Lords; he was constantly an- 
lume, would be, perhaps, the most ener| this by the irretrievable embarrassment 


OF NEW WORKS AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


able achievement which encouraged enter-|of his finances; and his vanity in his finely 
rise could offer to the literary world ; but} formed head and beautiful features, received 
it is well known that the great edition of{a fatal check from the personal defect, 
Byron, now publishing by Murray and|the consciousness of which seems to have 
edited by Moore, in a manner which has}haunted him throughout life like a demon. 
added even to his fame a lasting credit, will|These circumstances, when shewn so 
be extended by an accumulation of mate-|strongly by the reflected radiance of his 
rials to three volumes more than were}glory, produced their natural effect upon a 
originally contemplated, and many new/mind like his; and to the giddy, the super- 
and interesting details are confidently ex-/ ficial, the censorious, made him appear re- 
ected in the supplementary matter. To}pulsive, when he was only refined. The 
hove made an edition, therefore, perfectly | biographer of a character so wayward, yet 
complete, these should have been waited|withal, so intensely interesting, to do him 
for ; and we should, moreover, have been| justice, should be one who winged with 
presented with a life much more elaborate|genius, and shod with immortality, could 
than the mere chronological sketch which is| tread, undazzled and undismayed, the same 
here prefixed. burning regions of fancy and of thought as 
A work, so edited, so accompanied, would | himself, one who, while he could speak as 
be a grand desideratum. ‘The measure of|a god, could think as a man, and who pos- 
Lord Byron’s reputation is now complete, |sessed for the subject of his narrative that 
—the influence and extent of his glory|warm and confiding friendship from which 
may now be estimated with undazzled|nothing is withheld, and to which nothing 
certainty, no additional fragments can be}is unknown;—such a one was Moore. 
added to his history, aud the column of|Equal to himself in all the unacquirable 
his increasing fame, like the wreath upon|endowments of intellect and genius, he was 
the fabled mountain, has become fixed at}superior in knowledge of the world, and re- 
last. Of all the great poets who have|conciled the ever-jarring eccentricities of 
shed a lustre upon literature, there are none | his friend to the common usages of life with 
whose works have taken such a tinge from|a generous and delicate felicity, which has 
life as Lord Byron’s. Who can trace, in the|not only done himself immortal honor, but 
Inferno, the hopeless passion of Dante,jhas had a redeeming influence upon the 
who can discover the bitterness of disap-| fame of the haughty bard, and won for his 
ointed ambition in the strains of Paradise |noble work, from one of the most accom. 
me or recognise the sycophant and the | plished critics of the day, the enviable praise 
courtier in the Gerusalemme. Some indis-|of being, “ recollecting Southey’s Nelson 
tinct allusions to events of private history|and Lockhart’s Burns, the very best book 
may sometimes mingle in the song, butthe}of biography in the English language.” 
distinguishing character of allis essentially} It is the influence, then, of Lord Byron’s 
abstract. It was reserved for Byron alone | character upon his verse which gives it that 
to mingle the poet and the man; and to|mighty hold upon the mind, which has 
tint the splendour of immortal genius with|shrined it in a lasting fame; it is not so 
the blended and ineffaceable coloring of|much his sublimity of thought, though its 
life and earth. The consequence is, that|radiance flashes upon every page, nor his 
his character is the most difficult subject|power of description, though it flings an 
thatever fame bequeathed to history. Fid-|atmosphere of glory round every thing it 
den with light,—obscured with glory,—his|touches, nor the lofty beauty of his poetry, 
passions, his prejudices, his predilections,|though it refines, and purifies, and exalts 
were not regulated by, or conformed to the}the subjects it embraces; but it is the 
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| 
power of embodied feeling which breathes|all sunshine and flowers, and its bright 
through every song, the vivid energy of|creations drawn in colors of unearthly 
personal interest, which give to every cha-|beauty. The “First Evening in Greece” 
racter and to every scene the tone and| was published two or three years ago, and 
lineaments of actual life; and because his] was distinguished by all the graceful bril- 
pencil, in every portrait,—no matter, how|liancy of its author. The second, is not 
dark or gloomy, or misanthropical,—has| behind it, and we even like it better, as 
been dipped in those colors of pervading} having about it more of chaste and finished 
passion, which, however developed or how-| beauty than most of his former productions, 
ever dim, still exist, and exert an influence|and we may say of his muse what he said 
in every heart; and look and love their|of his own lady princess, “what she has 
image in the strain. lost of the bloom and radiancy of her 
The extent and the influence of Lord By-|charms is more than made up by that in- 
ron’s genius then, remain to be estimated.|tellectual expression, which is worth all 
There is one eminent individual to whom|the rest of loveliness.” 
the concurrent voice of both England and} The design of the work is similar to the 
America would assign the task, one whose|Light of the Harem, in Lalla Rookh. 
profound learning and vast acquirements,| Twelve beautiful songs, supposed to be 
lace him first among the philosophical crit-|sung by a number of young Grecians, in 
1¢s of the age, as does his magical command) the calm twilight of their country on the 
of language and unlimited power of ex-|shores of the Isle of Zea, are connected to- 
pression, among living writers ; and whose] gether by portions of light descriptive verse, 
analysis of the character of Milton and|‘so as,” using the words of the preface, 
Napoleon, are universally allowed to be|“to enable a greater number of persons to 
among the most masterly examples of|take a share in the performance, and en- 
correct dissertation which has ever been|listing as readers those who may not feel 
written. If Channing, then, or one of equa} themselves competent as singers.” 
power would take up this subject, and give| There is a quiet and delicate beauty in 


us, in addition to the beautiful notices of] the following commencing hymn to the Vire 
his life by Moore, an essay worthy of its|gin: 


subject, on the influence of Lord Byron’s 
writings, we will have all that is wanting 
to render his fame complete ; and, unlike 
the Egyptian monarch whose name perish- 
ed with its gilded decorations, while his 
architect’s remained engraven in the eternal 
pyramid below,—the annotator and the 
author will go down the stream of time to- 
gether, maintained in lasting fame by their 
mutual reaction. 

The manner in which this work is print- 
ed and “got up” is highly creditable to the 
the state of art in the country. —= 
















When evening shades are falling 
O’er Ocean's sunny sleep, 

To pilgrims’ hearts recalling 
Their home beyond the deep; 

When, rest o’er all descending, 
The shores with gladnees smile, 

And lutes, their echoes blending, 
Are heard from isle to isle, 

Then, Mary, Star of the Sea, 

We pray, we pray, to thee! 


The noon-day tempest over, 
Now ocean toils no more, 
And wings of halcyons hover, 
Where all was strife before. 
Oh thus my life, in closing 
Its short tempestuous day, 
Beneath heaven's smile reposing, 
Shine allits storms away : 
Thus, Mary, Star of the Sea, 
We pray, we pray, to thee! 


Evenines in Greece--the poetry of Tho- 
mas Moore, Esq. The musiccomposed 
and selected by Henry R. Bishop, and 


Mr. Moore. Second Evening. London, 
J. Power. . 


“The Birth of Portraiture” is a gem 
worth volumes of maudlin verses. 

A youth skilled in painting, but who 
had hitherto only attempted flowers, is 
kindled into a bolder attempt by the looks 
In the present state of the literary world, |Of her he loves. 
the appearance of a work from the pen 
of eons is really delightful. It is a 
glad reflection, that while the great lights 
of the world are going out, unsucceeded, 
one by one, there still survives in unim- 
em and unwasted strength, one of the 

rightest of that phalanx of immortals, who 
have shed an undying lustre on their age 
and country. 

This work carries us back to the best 
days of Lalla Rookh, when poetry was 


His band had pictured many arose, 

And sketched the rays that light the brook; 
But what were these, or what were those, 

To woman's blush,to woman's look? 
“Oh! if such magic pow’r there be, 

T his, this,”* ne cried, “is all my pray‘r, 
Topaint the living light I see, 

And fix the soul that sparkles there.” 


His pray’r, as soon as breath'd was heard, 
His pallet, touch’d ny Love, grew warm, 
And painting saw her hues transferr’d 
From lifeless flowers to woman's form. 
Still, as from tintto tint he stole, 
The fair designshone out the more, 
And there was now alife, a soul, 
Where only colors glow'’d befere. 
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Theo first carnations learn'd to speak, 
And lilies into life were brought; 

While, mantling on the maidens cheek, 
Young roses kind!ed into thought. 

Then hyscnths their darkest dyes 
Upon the locks of Beauty threw; 

And violets transformed to eyes, 
lnshrined a sou! within their blue. 


The allusion to Byron is touching, and 
worthy of his dearest friend. The maid- 


ens are started by the sudden approach of 


a boat. 


*T was from anisle of mournful name, 

From Missolonghi last they came,— 
Sad Missolonghi, sorrowing yet 

O’er him, the noblest Star of Fame 
That e’er in life's young glory set! 


The following song, likewise, greatly 
pleased us. It breathes strongly of the 
patriotic fire of some of the Irish Melodies: 


Thou art not dead—thou art not dead! 
No, dearest Harmodius, no, 

Thy soul,to realms above us fled, 

Though, like a «tar, it dwells o’erhead, 
Still lights this world below. 

Thou art not dead—thou art not dead! 
No, dearest Harmodius, no. 


Through isles of light, where heroes tread, 
And flowers ethereal blow, 
Thy god-|\ke Spirit now is led, 
Ty lip, with life gmbrosial fed, 
orgets all taste of woe. : 
Thou art not de-d—thou art not dead! 
No, dearest Harmodius, no. 


The myrtle, round that falchion spread 
Which struck the immortal blow, 

Throughvut all time, with leaves unshed,— 

The patriot's hope, the tyrant’s dread,— 
Round Freedom's shrine shall grow.; 

Thou art not dead—thouart not dead! 
No, dearest Harmodius, no. 


Where hearts like thine have broke or bled, 
Though quenched the vital glow, 
Their memory lights a flame, instead, 
Which, ev'n from wut the narrow bed 
Of death its beams shal! throw. 
Thou art not Jead—thou art not dead! 
No, dearest Harmodius, no. 


Thy name, by myriads sung and said, 

rom age to ageshall go, 

Long as the oak and ivy wed, 

As bees shall haunt Hymettus* head, 
Or Helles’ waters flow. 

Thou art not dead—thou art not dead! 
No, dearest Harmodius, no. 


The Anacreontic below is eminently 
spirited. 
Up with the sparkling brimmer, 
bp to the crystal rim ; 
Let not a moon beam glimmer 
*T wixt the flood and brim. 
When hath the world set eyes on 
Aught to match this light, 
Which, o'er the cup’s horizon 
Dawns in buinpers bright? 


Truth ina deep well lieth— 
So the wise aver; 

But truth the fact denieth— 
Water suits not her. 

No, her abode’s 1n brimmers, 
Like this mighty cup,— 

Waiting till we, good swimmers, 
Dive to bring her up. 


We regret much we cannot give our 
readers a few more specimens of these de- 
lightful songs, nor a sample of the music 
which accompanies them—it is harmoni- 
ous and lively, and a fit accompaniment to 
the sparkling verse. We hope sincerely 
we shall soon hear from Moore again— 


olding, the elevated place he does, among} Mrs. Brady’s proverbs smack too much of 


modern poets, and, unlike many of them, 
never producing any thing unworthy of his 
established fame. —— 


Tue Lisrary or Romance, Edited by 
Leith Ritchie, No. 1. The Guost Hunt- 
ER, by the O’Hara Family. London, 
Smith, Elder & Co. 


Mr. Banim, under the plural soubri- 
quet of the O’Hara Family, has become one 
of the most popular of modern novel-wri- 
ters. His style, his conceptions, and his 
descriptions, are peculiarly his own, and 
his attempts to delineate the wild humor, 
and impetuous passion of Irish life, arduous 
and almost unessayed as was the task, has 
been attended with the most signal and 
flattering success. 

To a perfect knowledge of the strange 
character of his countrymen, varying to 
every shade of romantic generosity, and 
darkest guilt, he joins descriptive powers 
of the highest order, with strong and ori- 
ginal humor, to a skill in grouping his in- 
cidents, seldom exceeded in the works of 
Scott—and which have won for his novels 
an enduring fame, as containing some of the 
most masterly delineations of passion and 
of life ever presented in romance. 

We are saying much when we say the 
“Ghost Hunter” sustains the high repu- 
tation he has acquired. The story is ad- 
mirably calculated for developing strong 
and powerful traits of character, and its 
personages have about them nothing of 
indistinctness, of confusion, of obscurity, 
but are displayed in vivid relief, touched 
into and breathing of actual life. Rose 
Brady is beautifully drawn—delicate, in- 
teresting, and affectionate—it is one of the 
most perfect pictures of lowly worth we 
have any where seen in fiction, while in 
the beautiful, retiring Patty, he has made 
fondness throw a charm over frailty which 
gives it the appearance of the most touch- 
ing innocence. The interviews between 
Rose and Patty, in chapters 19, 20, and 29, 
are replete with affecting tenderness, drawn 
in those colors, from the inmost depths of 
human feeling, which none but a master 
hand can use. There are many other ex- 
cellent scenes in the book. The stern 
righteousness of Randal—the absorbing 
avarice of old Barnaby, and the profligate 
duplicity of Jim Brown, are all powerful— 
while Hester Bonnety has about her a Sa- 
[tanic originality, which, without startling 
us by a departure from conceivable wick- 
edness, has yet about her an unalloyed de- 
pravity, worthy only of a demon. 

The book, like all others, has its defects. 
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Sancho Panza, and are seldom brought in| | paration, made its appearance, than to em- 
with the happiness of that respects able pre- ‘body in their popular series a compilation 
eedent. ‘There is no sufficient cause why|which was no sooner published in Great 
the ghost should not have accomplished all) \Brit: iin than it fell into merited and irre- 
his ends without the slightest assistance |trievable oblivion. The New-York pub- 
from Morris Brady. ‘The tantalizing scene ‘lishers have, moreover, given a rank to the 
between Rose and Willian: Dune ‘an, after|work which the author never intended it 
he delivered her from the outrage im the|to assume; and in offering Taylor’s “ Me- 
den, lessens her much in the reader’s esti-|moirs of the Civil Wars 1n Ireland,” as a 

mation, while the forty years’ curse of the }complete history of the country, they have 
old Harridan come, in a too apt fulfilment lcommitted the not very trivial error of 
even for romance. igiving us a “ history” which mainly over- 

But with all its defects, we hesitate not|looks the two most interesting portions of 
to pronounce it one of the best of its class. |the Lrish records—that period of tradition- 
Spurited—original—natural and striking—jary glory in the early ages, on which the 
maintaining an unbroken interest to the {monkish annalists love to enlarge, and the 
last, and every way deserving a lasting |brighter triumph of successful patriotism, 
popularity. = jin 1782; and which, moreover, has none 
lof the philosophical. morality, none of the 

om ney or Borany, by James Re n-|acute investigation into effect and cause, 
M. A. Professor of Zoology, King’s|®ud none of those interesting pictures of 
Collese, London. William Orr, 14|successive manners and constitutional le- 
Paternoster Row. gislation which give all the value to his- 


annals of every nation will, like the volume 
before us, present nothing but a dry detail 
of victory and defeat, of successful chi- 
chanery and of baffled fraud. 

Apart from these remarks, we may ob- 
serve, that the history of Ireland requires 
his learning and acquirements, than for a union 6f greater and more varied talent 
his exertions to render the hidden intri-|' 4 it justice, than that of any other people 
cacies of science intelligible to all. These in the world. In its story of unvaried suf- 
unpretending, but most useful little works fe ring, and fierce but disorganized resist- 
are among the best proofs of his zeal. ere deedictingr en. 2. actin tee proscriptions, 

They are both clearly, sometimes bean- |!72558°TeSs and rebellions, it presents a dis- 
tifully written, and refine away the mysti- mal theme, which requires abilities of a 
eiams which 80 long obscured these pr ypular| rare dese ription even to illustrate ; but only 
sciences. They are handsomely got up, cenius of the highest order can give a moral 
seen Didnt. ements aiden ilhus-| iothe wretched tale. What objects then can 
trative of the text. Both would be eminent-| \this compendium hope to accomplish other 
ly useful in this country, which prese nts| — = rack ae ae 
the finest field for botany and entomology | — a —— ie a he aa 
in the world; but where neither have been ‘we — — ill we be pardoned for 
cultivated, by any means, to the extent) saying, that this writer,-in assuming for 
which they deserve. == ‘himself a higher grade of historical dis- 

lc rimination than all these gentlemen, has 


ishown as much of the affected vanity of 


ee nef FROM ae TT ANGLO-| ihe author as he has little of the discrimi- 
ORMAN INVASION TIL]. THE \'NION OF |) ation of the candid historian. In one 


THE Country with Great Brit AIS, | flippant chapter he has undertaken to dis- 
by W.C. Taylor, Esq., of Trinity Col- 


sipate all the fond traditions of a former 
} | slory , which the Irish have ever cherished 
Sampson, Esq. New-York, J. & J.) vith pride and emulation in the darkest 

Harper. 2 vols. hours of their national calamity. It was 

The Messrs. Harper have been rather|a beautiful observation of an accomplished 
unfortunate in the selection of a History jauthor, that “he cannot be a friend to the 
of Ireland, for the Family Library. We|lrish who would wantonly shake their be- 
think it would have been much more pro-|lref in the ancient honor and magnificence 
fitable for themselves and gratifying to the|of their country. For the Irishman, con- 
public, had they waited until the work,}tinues he, “has often found refuge from 
which it is well known Moore has in pre-|the misfortunes that were pressing upon 


Professor Rennie stands among the fore- 
most of those illustrious men, who, unde- 
graded by the cherished pedantry of the 
schools, labor heart and hand to effect a 
reform, in literature as well as in politics. 
He is a man not less distinguished for 


| 
ALPHABET oF Insects, by che eume. 2 narrative, and deprived of which the 


lege, Dublin ; with additions by Wm. 
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him in the cherished and sacred reflection] jesty of unbought opinion; when a nation, 


that however afflicted his country, or borne 
down her liberties, or hopeless her cause, 
he could look back to her history with 
complacency, where he sees her described 
as the instructress of Europe, the dispenser 
of justice, and the Island of Saints.” We 
are not aware of any historical inspiration 
which can authorize W. C. Taylor, Esq., 
A. B., of Trinity College, Dublin, to set 
aside the strong evidence of this early 
greatness, which is as firmly proved b 
irrefragable testimony and existing evi- 
dences as any other fact can be of a period 
so remote. We are not going to enlarge 
this passing notice into an article, or we 
might adduce the authority of Voltaire, 
who says the Irish are the only people who 
can boast of authentic history one thousand 
ears earlier than any nation m Europe. 
e might refer to the manuscript of *“Oide 
Chloinne Uisneac,” in the Royal Irish 
Academy, possessing an undoubted anti- 
quity of two thousand years, where there 
are materials of personal elegance describ- 
ed which none but a people highly culti- 
vated could have possessed. The fact o 
Armagh and other universities educating 
and maintaining many thousands of stu- 
dents (Alfred the king of England boasts 
as having been of the numberf) has ne- 
ver been denied ; while the wonderful 
round towers, whose enduring masonry, 
like the eternal pyramids of Egypt, have 
remained from time unknown the wonder 
of succeeding ages, not less than the con- 
curring tradition of Europe, all unite to 
prove that in the annals of this people there 
was once a glorious time, on which, though 
visionary and dim, the heart delights to 
dwell—when the sons of Europe came 
from far, in the mental darkness of all other 
nations, to bow at the altars of the Isle of 
the West; and which, after a lapse of 
eleven hundred years, still shines through 
all the mist of history, a bright and sunny 
recollection. But we can more easily for- 
give the pitiful attempt to throw discredit 
on these national reminiscences than the 
slovenly and careless manner in which he 
has passed over perhaps one of the proudest 
instances of moral triumph upon record: 
when the united efforts of an outraged 
people wrung reluctant justice from angry 
power, and shamed corruption on its gilded 
seat into the admission of the greater ma- 


* Transactions of the Gaelic Society, Vol. 1. 

His —— quoted by Matthew Paris and Sir James 
are. here is alsothe celebrated scholiast, John Dun 
Scotus; Evigenus, preceptor to Charlemagne, and many 
others. See Sir James Ware's es ge of Trish wri. 


ters. The testimony of the venerable Bede to the same 
effect is well known. 


starting from the supineness of centuries, 
assumed the dignity of freedom, asked re- 
dress in the thunder of a people’s voice, 
“and for one sacred moment touched liber- 
ty’s goal.” These are things of use to 
mankind—and history ceases to be useful 
when it fails in the example. Here too, in 
this flimsy and superficial epitome, we find 
no place of fame for those illustrious men 
led on by the immortal names of Grattan 
and Curran and of Flood—“ who read 
their histories in a nation’s eyes,” and shed 
a halo of deathless genius round the free- 
dom they created and adorned. One thin 
gives an eXtrinsic value to the volume: it 
is the matter which has been added, by 
the on Irish subjects revered name of 
William Sampson. Had this matter been 
published in any other form than as a con- 
clusion to a work with which it has little 
or no connexion, or as the history of a period 
which it scarcely treats of, it would have 
been much more useful, and far more in its 
place. Viewed as reflections upon the caus- 
es and character and consequence of the Irish 
“ Rebellion,” it may be regarded as a valu- 
able and a solemn memento of the darkest 
= which the annals of flagitious and 
igh handed oppression ever produced. No 
one can peruse this touching statement of 
the wrongs inflicted on that devoted coun- 
try but must feel his heart wrung by the 
fate of those hapless but illustrious men, 
who sacrificed their properties, their liber- 
ties, their lives, in the attempt to redeem 
their native land, in that portentous time. 
Never was there an array of purer moral 
worth, of stronger genius, of more elevated 
talent, and more unsullied integrity, than the 
men who appeared in the nation’s van in that 
hopeless but immortal cause, and planned, 
and all but conducted to complete success, 
the most gigantic conspiracy of which we 
have any record in the world. Of these 
patriots--and their unhonored memories 
will have justice yet—the great majority 
perished on the scaffold, and never, surely, 
was there a hecatomb of greater virtue 
offered at the shrine of startled despotism. 
Others, banished from their native soil, 
found refuge in distant lands, and in the 
blended lustre of their character and talents 
there giving an effulgent evidence of what 
must have been the brightness of the con- 
stellation of which they were but the scat- 
tered stars, had it ever attained its zenith. 
And others of them, after wasting their 
morning prime in dungeon damps, still 
live in their native land, illustrating in the 
influence of their spotless lives, the purity 
of the principles they professed. Among 
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them the gifted and accomplished Teeling, | island, “redeemed, regenerated, and disen- 
who, after losing a father and a brother,|thralled,” shall take the place among the 
and a princely fortune, in the cause, still] nations of the earth which God and nature 
remains to do honor to the calumniated| have assigned it. 
creed of his.compatriots by his character,| Then these victims of a tragic policy 
and to rescue their insulted memories by} will not have died in vain; and future 
his talents,* not less adorning private life|times shall take a pleasure in believing 
than honoring. public principle, and win-| that the lamp of their liberation has been 
ning even from admiring opponenis, for| lighted at their tombs. == 
enemies he has none, the warmest cordial-| 
ity of respect. Tue Lire or a Sartor: 3 vols. post Svo. 
But the haze of madness will not last} London, Richard Bentley. 
for ever, and the period is approaching fast] pig work, by one of the most accom- 
when those terrible times will be honored | njished officers in the British navy, has 
and described, and perhaps revenged, aS|cown out of the Sketches of a Sailor’s 
they ought ; for history, fruitful as it is In| if. which appeared in some of the early 
example, never exhibited in all its fearful) »umbers of the Metropolitan.’ The favor 
contrasts a change more marked than the} . it) which these papers were received, 
ee adie! hee ee How and the great success of Captain Hall’s 
ORS WE: ae Spang pee autobiography, probably suggested their 
strongly now will the prophetic words of} -njarcement into the present volumes. We 
the poet of patriotism apply— have little doubt they will become popular. 
Weep on, perhaps in after days If they have not the vivacity and brilliancy 
Pp Among eg ft re of description evidenced in the “Fragments 
‘That now must sleep in blame. of Voyages,” they have an air of charmin 
‘Yes, now—when the whole British nation, | ruth, and a manliness of liberal feeling, 
with the British monarch at their head,| hich does the author credit, and makes 
have recorded their approval before the his book very agreeable reading. P 
world, and adopted those very principles, His personal scenes in the late war in 
for adhering to which not forty years be-| ‘his country are detailed with great spirit ; 
fove Harvey, Bond, Fitzgerald, Teeling, |and the manner in which he censures the 
and a host of others, were branded by re-| 2nti-national outrages of his countrymen, 
lentless power with the traitor’s name and reflects great honor on his feelings. 
suffered the traitor’s death—now, what We cannot resist the desire to transfer 
measure of retrospective justice should be the eee indignation of the following 
dealt out upon the actors in that bloody! P@Ssage to our columns, and-there can be 
tragedy, and what honors should be paid|"° doubt that it was participated by every 


to those victims of a darker age. Walks unprejudiced mind in England. 

there now notitled miscreant abroad whoni| ‘That this war, or rather the means by 
the late events in England will brand be-| which this war was carried on, was disgrace- 
fore he goes to his great account with the|ful to a civilized nation no man doubts now. 
murderer’s name and the murderer’s sin ?| Because, forsooth, some savages, or perhaps 
Yes—-sleep on, calumniated men! justice|™°" dressed one degree better than savages, 
has been done—your characters stand re-| Sees tach ‘ian eee omen a, 
deemed—your maouves: unaspersed,—and | most civilized nation on the face of the earth, 
in the constitution of 1832, the British na-| must imitate their ravages in the south: be- 
tion have erected a moral cenotaph to your) cause, in Canada, some huts and hovels were 
memory prouder than eternal brass, on|burnt; we on the Chesapeake were to burn 
which is inscribed in unfading characters|and destroy some noble mansion, desolate 
of historic light—ro THE MARTYRS oF|Some magnificent estate, and turn a land of 
1798, | Plenty and prosperity into a bleak desert of 


Let us dismiss this subject. How the|St#tvation and misery.”—Vol. II. p. 123. 


. Ss | ‘ 

heart expands with the reflection that these} The following incident is very striking, 
great events are the coming dawn of that| An American colonel of militia, has been 
day of brightness, when the accumulated| taken prisoner, and is left in charge of an 


miseries of six centuries of oppression will| English sailor; when they are suddenly 


be wiped off and atoned, and that beautiful) surprised by a party of cavalry. 














‘¢The American colonel met his fate in the 


® See Personal Narrative of the “Trish Rebellion,”’| following shameful manner: When the first 
by Charles Hamilton Teeling, Esq.—2 vols: a work ele-| , er’ 
conti written, and of deep ‘and varied interest, which volley took place, the gunners mate, to whose 


we much regret has not been'republished in this country. | charge the prisoner had been consigned, led 
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him away from the firing, and stood by him 
with a pistol in his hand: he had not been 
long in that position, before a troop of horse 
came in full trot in their direction. The gun- 
ner’s mate, turning to his prisoner said, “ I’m 
sorry, sir, todo it; but I must do it, you know.” 
**Do what?” replied the prisoner. ‘* Why, 
shoot you, to be sure; did you not hear the 


is as marvellous as their voice. Some in 
ra desire me not to let you escape ?”| flying trace out zigzags and undulations, 
** Why, now, I expect,” said the American, 


w - 
«you would ‘ot shoot me in cold blood; for {\mament, as if swimming in the air. Others 
a T sonia? miHlore thet come, » said |t one moment dart with the rapidity of an 
Jack, and shot the colonel through the head ee and then hang motionless, as if eee 
the leading dragoon at that moment cleaving| pended in the sky. Who has not noticed 
him through the shoulder, and leaving him like | (he regular balancings of the twilight night- 
a fowl with the wing nearly severed from the |hawks, the sinuous and lightning speed of 
trunk.”—Vol. II. p. 154. ihe swallows, skimming the surface of the 
We regret we have not room to tran-| Waters, the regular movement of the vast 
scribe the whole account of the unsuccess- | locks of blackbirds and pigeons, the trian- 
ful attack upon Baltimore, with the gallant |SUlar phalanxes of the geese and swans, 
Sir Peter Parker's death. The affecting|‘he playful evolutions of the sand-hill 
incident which occurred near Marseilles, |“T@nes, Sleeping as it were in the dome 
chap. ii. vol. 2., in cutting out the French |°f the firmament, their notes heard and 
sloop, is a more touching commentary upon | their white pennons occasionally glittering 
the miseries of war than all the volumes|!” their aerial heights, like snow flakes in 
that ever were written. While the foun-|the sunbeams.” ; 
dering of the schooner, chap. v. vol. iii.,| Here is a fairy nest of the tiny hum- 
with the attack of the sharks upon the|ming bird. 
struggling crew, and the miraculous pre-| “The humming bird plunges into the 
servation of the solitary two that remained, |scarlet corolia of the bignonia, and there 
is one of the most appalling narratives in|makes its voluptuous nest. It is at home 
the whole history of nautical calamities. in this splendid flower, for its own glitter- 
We recommend this work cordially to|ing plumage challenges comparison with 
the public. And we hope some of our spi-|its hues. Its little head glistens with the 
rited publishers will by its republication | most vivid colors. Its plumage is a change- 
gratify our reading community with the|able lustre of — emerald, gold, sil- 


perusal of a narrative every way calculated r t seems to have sprung 


é ver, and flame. 
to afford them entertainment. —— from the breath of the zephyr; and, nest- 


led in its scarlet chamber, shows as a flower 
lying in a vase of ruby.” 

In the lectures on diluvial and fluviatile 
changes we find this interesting account of 
remains of a people who lived perhaps a 
thousand years ago. 

“In excavating the earth of the Portland 
and Louisville canal on the Ohio, at a depth 
of between twenty and thirty feet below 
the surface, the laborers came upon what 
appears to have been an ancient cemetry. 
It contained the bones of great numbers 


| all | of human skeletons of a color nearly black. 
tourists in the once wild and distant coun-|The bones, horns, and teeth of various ani- 


try he has brought so near us in all its|mals were found among them. One of the 
freshness and beauty. The work before| human skeletons was found standing erect, 
us is a series of short lectures, in which|holding in his hand a beautifully polished 
Mr. Flint has well succeeded in his “aim to|semi-globular stone of the size of half an 
present in the most attractive form enough|orange. The color was striated with white 
of the philosophy and general principles|and red. The hand, that held the stone, 
of science to furnish materials for thought | was raised at an angle of forty-five degrees 
and conversation upon the subjects dis-|with the shoulder. Near these skeletons, 
cussed.” The style, like all the writings|and at the same depths, were the remains 
of the author, is flowing, warm, and ani-|of regular hearths of brick and limestone. 


mated ; though it is in the descriptive parts 
which the author excels, as the reader will 
readily agree upon reading the following 
passage, in which one can almost see the 
flight of the birds described. 


“The variety of the movements of birds 


Lectures upon Narturat History, Ge- 
oLocy, CHEMISTRY, THE APPLICATION 
or Steam, AND INTERESTING Discove- 
Ries in THE Arts: by Timothy Flint. 
1 vol. Boston. 

The name of Mr, Flint begins to be well 
known to his countrymen as that of one of 
the very best of our native writers; and 
his taste, industry, and research, have done 
more to make us familiar with some of the 
most interesting regions of the continent 
than all the accumulated labors of foreign 
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The limestone was beautifully polished, 
and the bricks only so much unlike those 
in present use, as to show that they were 
not made by the same people. The char- 
coal of the last fires, that blazed on the do- 
mestic hearths of this generation of a past 
world, was found unchanged.” 

These particulars are certainly very cu- 
rious; nor do we see how they are to be 
got over in the same way as the London 

uarterly accounts for the singular re- 
mains found in the vast mounds in the 
west; viz. that the skeletons disinterred 
are those of monkeys buried by the Indians. 
(Quere. Where did these monkeys come 
from?) Nor can there be a doubt but that 
such discoveries as these are proof incon- 
testible of the wilderness having been peo- 
pled, in a bye-gone age, with beings who, 
if not as civilized as ourselves, were still 
far in advance of ‘the occupants whom we 


Literary Notices. 


[ March, 


Turner’s Annvat Tour; wits Ta.es 
By Leircn Ritrcuie. London, Long- 
man & Co. 


Turner has long held the first place 
among modern painters. ‘There 
is a splendor of outline, a truth to nature, 
a harmony of contrast, and an atmosphere 
of light in his pictures seldom approached 
by any other artist. His landscape scenes 
seem viewed through the blue tint of a 
summer evening—and his cities and cathe- 
drals are like the superb creations of a 
fairy land. In the present volume—one of 
the most splendid that has ever issued from 
the London press—twenty-one views on 
the Loire are engraved in line, in a style 
of masterly execution, by Higham, Brand- 
ard, Wallis, Wellmore, and others of those 
first rate artists, who have made the Eng- 
lish school of Engraving the best in the 


have removed. We cannot take leave of| world. Some of the plates,as might be ex- 


this work without warmly recommending 
it to the general reader as a work which, 
though not pretending to be a substitute 
for a course of sustained and profound 
study upon the subjects of which it treats, 
can hardly be read without imparting a 
desirable knowledge of as well] as vivid in- 
terest to them. 


FINE ARTS. 


We feel great pleasure in anno 


pected, are beautiful almost beyond exam- 
ple. The combined characteristics of the 
painter’s style are admirably exemplified in 
the view of “ Beaugency,” ‘Thereis asum- 
mer softness in the sky, and a clear stillness 
in the water, in which the bridge and gor- 
geous grouping of the cathedral and build- 
ings in the city, appear to exquisite advan- 
tage. The same may be said of “ Blois:” 
the effect of this picture is truly astonish- 
ing. “St. Julians,” by Radcliffe, is a 
wonderful engraving. The chiaro oscuro 
in the plate is very fine. The light on the 
group of figures near the coach, and the 
vast shadow of the dim-revealed cathedral, 
striking against the starlit sky, is given with 


that we have made arrangements in Lon- See 

: . ,|an effect scarcely credible in so small a 
don, whereby we will be regularly supplied space, One word to the Londen publishers, 
with every new work and engraving of|—ifthey wish to secure a market in Ameri- 
merit which may appear in that Metropo- |ca for their splendid works—they must send 
lis—so that the readers of the Knicker-|s better impressions, and not the unsaleable 


backer may calculate on receiving authen- |"et¥se of their home editions. In the copy 


a aad we received the plates are nearly worn out 
tic intelligence of all the works of art,|anq such as they dare not offer in any of 


accompanied by critical remarks on their|the European cities. ‘There is a wide and 
‘quality, much sooner than they could ob-}general taste for the fine arts in this coun- 
tain them from any other source. try, and New-York boasts as many en- 

lightened connoisseurs as could be found in 
Encravines From THE Works or Hewry|*"Y City of the same extent in Europe. 


For such persons, gold and morocco, hot- 
ooo ae, Sen, ee pressed paper, and dim half obliterated im- 


ressions, Wi = 

Two numbers of this magnificent work P rn 
have reached this country. Each contains 
three engravings, exquisitely finished, in} History or rae New ZeaLanpDers, an 
the very finest style of Mezzotint, from|interesting and instructive volume; with 
the most admired works of that celebrated | Historica, Anecpores, an excellent little 
artist. “‘ Hamlet,” and the “ Weekly Regis-| work ; Tne Mariner’s Liprary, with 
ter,” are certainly among the most beautiful | other books of interest, now upon our table, 
specimens of the art we have ever seen. —.| will be noticed in our next. 
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